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THE MUSIC OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN* 


by 
Frances Densmore 


There are two ways in which we may approach the subject of Indian music. 
One is with the question, “What does Indian music mean to us?” The other 
is “What does it mean to the Indians?” We must approach it from both 
standpoints in order to understand it. 

You have probably heard Indian music at exhibitions or on the stage and 
remember the loud drumming and the harsh voices of the singers. Perhaps 
the Indian would get just such an unfavorable impression from hearing our 
jazz bands. But the Indian songs you heard at exhibitions were not like our 
jazz. They were probably songs of social dances or perhaps they were old 
war songs. Indians sing all sorts of songs in the same way —the manner 
of rendition has no significance. From our standpoint we might call it abstract, 
as that word is commonly used at the present time. 

The Indians’ manner of voice production is their own. I once asked Little 
Wolf, one of my singers, to hear me sing a song that he had recorded and tell 
me if it was correct. He listened and said, “The tune is right but you haven’t 
an Indian throat.” 

Indians never “sing with expression,” so the style of singing is the same 
throughout a song, as well as in different songs. We use a syllable for prac- 
tically every note, but most Indian songs have very few words—2 or 3 are 
often enough for a song and they occur midway through the melody. The rest 
of the tones are produced by this strange “Indian throat” —a muscular action 
that can clearly produce tones as short as sixteenth or even thirty-second 
notes without any distinct syllables. An Omaha Indian said that we “talk a 
great deal when we sing.” 

Indians have no musical system, no rules of composition, few musical com- 
posers, no teachers and no concerts. Is it any wonder that their music is a 
foreign language to the white race? 

My work, as you know, is the recording of Indian songs and transcribing 
them as nearly as possible in our notation; so that the eye can get an impres- 
sion that the ear does not receive when listening to the song. This work has 


? 


*Address prepared for and given to the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Florida, March 31, 1954. 
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been done almost entirely for the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a limited amount having been done for the Southwest Mu- 
seum of Los Angeles, California. Both institutions have published the results 
in books. A large manuscript on Seminole Music will go to press soon at the 
Bureau of Ethnology, and two other manuscripts await publication. The field 
work has included tribes in all the principal areas from Florida to British 
Columbia and the recordings from the Bureau of Ethnology have been trans- 
ferred to the Music Division of the Library of Congress. Selected songs are 
now being issued in a series of long-playing disks. 

Early in my work I established a system of analysis for each song and have 
continued this throughout the whole series. These tabulated analyses make 
it possible to compare the structure of songs in different areas. At one time I 
used 22 tables of analysis but later reduced the number when the results were 
similar in many tribes. This showed the peculiarity to be characteristic of 
Indian music as a whole, not a peculiarity of a certain tribe. 

With these analyses there have been descriptions of the uses of the songs 
and the personality of the singers, showing the relation of music to the life of 
the Indian, but the presentation of the subject has been from the standpoint 
of our own race. 

Now let us consider music from the standpoint of the Indian. He has no 
written music and his songs are carried in his mind. There is a sort of musical 
aristocracy among the Indians, and the songs they value most highly are songs 
that belong to men in that group. Their songs are entirely distinct from the 
songs of social dances and games, or songs learned from other tribes. Such 
songs may be sung by anyone, but these special songs belong to individuals 
who are believed to receive them in “dreams.” Such songs are connected with 
“magic power.” They come to the mind of the man who has prepared himself 
to receive them by fasting and other acts. This might be compared to what 
we call inspiration, and such songs among the Indians have a definite purpose. 
They are believed to give power for success in war, hunting, the treatment of 
the sick, or other undertakings. They are songs to benefit the Indian by put- 
ting him in contact with power above human power. The Indian may person- 
alize the source of the song and its power, or he may attribute it to some 
form of nature. These songs were long ago designated as “dream songs” and 
in one of these songs the singer says he is “carried by the wind across the sky.” 

Many “dream songs” are believed to be given by spirit birds or animals, 
these being birds or animals that live successfully in the environment of the 
dreamer. Thus a man on the plains might dream of a spirit buffalo that gave 
him strength or a roving wolf that gave him success in war — the Sioux war 
songs were called “wolf songs.” A man on the Northwest Coast dreamed of a 
whale. This may seem of little significance, but as we are considering music 
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in the life of the Indian we will recognize in this a friendliness of nature —a 
desire to help man. Such songs link man with nature in ways that are foreign 
to us. We talk of conquering nature, but that was not the Indian way. An 
incident will show this. On the Northwest Coast I was recording songs by a 
woman from Clayoquot Sound — on the west coast of Vancouver Island, and 
her husband, who was a Makah, living near Cape Flattery. Neither spoke Eng- 
lish. She recorded a song to make the sea calm, with the words “Breakers, 
roll more gently.” 

I asked whether the ocean was angry and they seemed surprised, talking 
together. Then the interpretor said, “They cannot understand why you ask 
such a question. How could nature be angry with us when we get our food 
and everything we have from nature?” This communication with nature is a 
phase of Indian music that extends far into their culture, and is too deep for 
present consideration, 

Among the most important “dream songs” are those used in the treatment 
of the sick. ‘Music therapy” was old among the Indians long before it came 
into use by our own race. The Indian doctors, or medicine men, received the 
songs with instructions for their use from “spirits” of animals, who continued 
their aid. Thus a Chippewa doctor had a song with the words, “The big bear, 
to his lodge I go often.” It was considered good for a doctor to dream of a 
bear, as it is such a healthy animal and has good claws for digging roots, 
which it eats. 

I have recorded about 200 of these healing songs, sung by men and women 
who were using them at that time in treating the sick. Five such songs were 
recorded by a Seminole woman known as Susie Tiger. The recording of these 
and other songs in the Cow Creek group was made possible by the aid of 
William King, a Creek who was there temporarily and understood their dialect. 
The rhythm of the songs for the sick is generally peculiar and forms a subject 
for special consideration. 

As Indians have no written language the history of a tribe is preserved by 
its members, being transmitted from one generation to the next. Songs are 
often connected with important events in the history of a tribe and the age 
of the song corresponds with our knowledge of the time of the event. Thus I 
recorded songs concerning the removal of the Seminole to Oklahoma which 
took place about 1838. Such songs are still remembered, as, for example, a 
Chippewa song concerning a certain treaty known as the Salt Treaty which 
took place in 1847. The tradition of the treaty has come down in the song 
and our own knowledge supplies the date. In this song the Pillager Band 
boasts that they will receive salt, which the other bands lack. By the treaty 
they were to receive 5 barrels of salt annually for 5 years. 

The names of successful warriors are preserved in songs, and by an inter- 
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esting custom the name of one warrior may replace another of more recent 
accomplishment, the praise of valor remaining the same; thus a song is in praise 
of Cimauganic, whose name replaced that of a former warrior. The song has 
only two words, the name Cimauganic and a word meaning “killed,” it being 
understood that he killed a man in war. This is a particularly interesting song. 

The poetry of the Indians is another phase of their culture which is pre- 
served in their songs. This can only be procured by the aid of an expert 
interpretor with a knowledge of the idioms of both languages and a genuine 
interest in the preservation of the culture of his people. For instance, I once 
obtained records of songs from Tule Indians from Panama who were tempo- 
rarily in Washington. One song was interpreted as describing the rapid motion 
of a boat, saying that the wind in the sails was like the sounds of birds, and 
the clicking of blocks against the mast was like the sound of a clock. Another 
interpretor heard the record and said “the words mean the boat is going fast.” 

Among the Santo Domingo Pueblo Indians the words of the songs were 
often continuous throughout the melody and described customs in a highly 
poetic manner. One of these songs was concerning the bringing in of the har- 
vest of corn and spoke of one little ear of corn that stood above the others in 
the load and sang about what he saw. 

Mention has been made of the very few words in some Indian songs. Thus 
the words of a Chippewa song were translated: 


“The bush is sitting under a tree and singing.” 


On being questioned, the interpreter said that was an exact translation but it 
meant that the bush, under a tree, was putting forth its magic power. This is 
beautiful as poetry and also shows the Indian belief in a mysterious power in 
nature. Another song in that series contained only the words: 


“The deer is looking at a flower.” 


On the Northwest Coast, where the men go far out on the Pacific Ocean 
to catch whale and seal, an old man recorded a touching song with these 
words: 

My little son, my little baby boy, 
You will put a sealing spear in your canoe, not 


knowing what use you may make of it when 
you are a man. 


The songs of the Chippewa, Sioux, Papago and the Northwest Coast tribes, 
to which the above references allude, are now available in the Folk Music Series 


issued by the Recording Laboratory of the Division of Music of the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Red Wing, Minnesota 
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RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES IN FOLKLORE* 


by 
Philip D. Jordan 


Interest in folklore during the past quarter century has grown to enormous 
proportions, perhaps because the American, facing depression and baffling 
world controversy, sought asylum in what he conceived to be a secure past — a 
yesterday when individualism flourished, when domestic issues overshadowed 
international disputes, when peace and a relative prosperity blessed the land. 
This retreating from the perilous now into the fancied security of yesterday 
brought with it a search for those symbols and myths which, it was thought, 
might preserve the age-old dream of the land of promise, the Beulah land. In 
this hunt for a feeling of security which the past might lend, the folklorist 
and cultural historian began investigating both the roots and the activities of 
what they called the common man. They wanted to know what heroes typi- 
fied him, what mottoes built up his confidence, what his superstitions were, 
what stories he told and what songs he sang, what his humor was like. They 
investigated speech patterns, ways of dress, play games, and medical practices. 

Collectors, armed with notebooks and later with recording machines, 
marched gallantly through the deep South, penetrated the hill country of the 
Ozarks, invaded the Green Mountain State and the Land of Steady Habits, 
swept through the Old Northwest and on across the wind-swept plains to the 
sunny shores of El Dorado. The folk treasures they captured have earned 
them the eternal gratitude of the social historian. So prolific was the result 
of the hunt that journals in which to record specimens increased greatly. Col- 
lections and anthologies crowded shelves. Folk tales for children and adults 
appeared in magazines, books, and on the air. Local and regional folklore 
societies planned admirable programs about the dance or racial groups, or de- 
voted sections to the ballad or western humor or the tall tale or local charac- 
ters whose best claim to fame was that they were peculiarsome. The synthetic 
Paul Bunyan of my own beautiful North Country — spawned from a tawdry 
romance between a slatternly concept of the lumber woods and the wild imagi- 
nation of an advertising man — shows clearly how popular folklore has become. 
To me, Bunyan is no hero, and the Bunyan tales are most inferior literature. 
And my respect for Febold Feboldson is even less. But we needed heroes 
after World War I, and if we could not find any we manufactured them in 
the enterprising American way. If we mistook the shadow for the reality, who 
cared? The man is still living who created and cast in the definite American 

*Paper read before the Folklore Conference of the National Folk Festival held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, in April, 1953. 
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form those fearsome critters of the northern timber country — the hodag, the 
gumberoo, the agropelter, and the splinter cat. And I have his signed and 
written testimony that he never heard mention of these fabulous animals in 
the lumber regions. 

The cultural historian who is interested in the folk worries considerably 
about synthetic folklore that does not come directly from the people’s experi- 
ence, but which younger generations accept as a part of their heritage. I am 
suggesting that there is chasm-wide difference between what stems from folk 
concepts and activities and what is brought forth artificially and commercially 
and pawned off as genuine coin when it is actually counterfeit. One of the 
wide open fields for folklore research lies in this area. The history of folklore 
is as yet relatively untouched. We have indexes of themes and motifs and a 
profusion of reference aids, but the history of our folklore is yet to be written. 
Perhaps this point can be made clearer with a few questions. Who invented 
the agropelter? How were the other fearsome creatures smuggled into circu- 
lation? What evidence is there that the Bunyan tales were told from the 
deacon’s seat in the bunkhouse? Was Febold Feboldson known before he 
began appearing in a Nebraska newspaper? Has any folklorist ever asked 
Feboldson’s creator why he created this character? Are the tall tales of the 
Southwest, as Blair and Meine point out, really humor? Or are they a fair 
representation of sectional life? What was the life of the commoner like in 
the Southwest in the 1840s? What does the folklorist mean by Yankee humor 
or western humor or the humor of Iowa or the wit of the Jacksonian era? 
What, indeed, is meant by American humor? Was it a product of the new 
nationalism that emerged after the War of 1812? How did this nationalism 
influence our folk mores? Perhaps an examination of such regional types as 
the Virginian, the Pike County Man, the Red Horse of Kentucky, the Flush- 
Timer of Alabama would help uncover and make understandable our folk 
heritage. There are several authors of what might be called sub-literature 
whose lives need examination. Professor John Francis McDermott, for ex- 
ample, has done much to increase our knowledge of John S. Robb, whose yarns 
written under the pen-name of “Solitaire” so delighted the nation. The his- 
torian of folklore would benefit, I am sure, by a directory of pseudonyms. The 
list in Walter Blair’s Native American Humor is only a slight beginning. Those 
of you who have turned the pages of The Spirit of the Times or Brother 
Jonathan or The Arkansas Traveller or The American Turf Register and Sport- 
ing Magazine know how crowded they are with pen pames that await identifi- 
cation. Identification should bring articles and even full-length biographies. 

The coming of the machine age and the new technology certainly altered 
folk concepts and manners. The cartoons of the post-depression period cer- 
tainly differed from the days of prosperity before the coonskin coat was ex- 
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changed for a chicken in a pot. To what extent did John Held, Jr. catch the 
American way. And what influenced J. R. Williams to create his wonderful 
series of cartoons captioned “Born Thirty Years Too Soon”? And I have 
long wanted a folklorist with an historian’s background to analyze Theodore 
Roosevelt’s influence on the life of the commoner. Of course, there emerged 
the Teddy Bear as a child’s toy and there appeared Seymour Eaton’s The 
Roosevelt Bears, but, at about the same time, American interest in hunting 
and fishing skyrocketed to a new high. Was there a relation between this 
renewed interest in field sports and Roosevelt’s African hunts? 

When the youth of the land today play at cowboy and Indian (I realize 
the tendency toward inter-stellar space) why is their concept of the Redman 
primarily that of the plains Indian? Is it because of the influence of the dime 
novel, the Anheuser-Busch conception of Custer’s Last Fight, the pattern set 
by the early movie when the flaxen-haired damsel of the wagon train was 
saved from a fate worse than death when the yellow-legs charged over the hill 
to the lilt of the bugle? 

These queries do no more than hint at the innumerable possibilities for 
further research in folklore. There is wide opportunity in music and the other 
arts. Bertha Heilbron, for example, has made distinguished contribution to our 
knowledge of such western painters as Henry Lewis and John Banvard, the 
latter the painter of panoramas. 

I said last summer at the Western Folklore Conference in Denver that one 
of the reasons why the folklorist has not realized his potentialities as a social 
historian lies in the fact that the folklorist too frequently comes into the field 
by way of literature. Of course, I do not imply that training in literature is 
anything but desirable, but I do maintain that a knowledge of United States 
history is equally worthwhile. It has always seemed to me, as I worked in my 
chosen field of the nineteenth century, that a thorough comprehension of po- 
litical history is a prerequisite for work in folklore, 

In Denver, I said: “The marvelous ballads and songs and political toasts 
that came from the Jacksonian period can not be understood unless the period 
is understood — unless the background of internal improvements, the Second 
United States Bank, the Kitchen Cabinet, the manipulating of public opinion 
by editors devoted to the Hero of New Orleans, the impact of sectionalism 
are comprehended. 

“The storytelling of the mountain men is without roots unless the research- 
er knows the history of the fur trade; the white-winged showboat on western 
waters can not be fully explained without knowledge of inland trade and trans- 
portation; the jokes about Mr. Ford’s Model T are relatively meaningless 
unless there is an awareness of the social and economic backgrounds of those 
early days of automobiling.”’ 
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One of the difficulties that my students face when they begin the study 
of the folkways of their nation is their own ignorance of the development of 
the United States. Eager and anxious to appreciate ballads and tales that 
were a part of the everyday life of the people, they nevertheless have no clear 
perception of those people or of the cultural pattern in which they lived and 
had their being. Perhaps I may make this clear by an example. The Irish 
emigrant, come in a cargo ship from County Cork to settle in the city and to 
work on the Erie Canal, was the butt of American humor for decades. Pe- 
riodicals of the early nineteenth century are full of antagonistic verse and 
crude sketches deriding Patrick from the Old Sod. The humor, of course, is 
valuable just as wit-making, but to understand the ridicule that. was passed 
from lip to lip demands something more than sheer appreciation of a joke 
directed against a foreigner. It is imperative to know something of nativism 
as a social force, as a religious influence, and as a political factor. And this 
means the student must understand something of the growing awareness of 
labor unions, of municipal government, of anti-Catholic sentiment. Then and 
then only do the folk prejudices against the Irish as expressed in jingle, 
story, and joke become really meaningful. 

The wide literature concerning river sawyers and snags that appeared in 
almost all newspapers during the first forty years of the nineteenth century 
likewise is not an isolated story-telling topic. These folk tales were the direct 
result of years of striving for internal improvements and were set off when a 
president of the United States vetoed a bill to appropriate money to remove 
obstacles to navigation in inland rivers. The story of the convention of saw- 
yers at St. Louis may be enjoyed for itself, but one’s appreciation is doubled 
if the background is known. 

As an historian interested in American folklore, I am troubled considerably 
when I pick up almost any folklore magazine published in this country. In 
these journals appear contributions with titles such as these: “Tall Tales Col- 
lected in Blank County”; “Ghost Stories of the Upper Blank Valley”; “A 
List of Superstitions from Blank State”; “Local Ballads of the Blank Moun- 
tain Country.” I thoroughly enjoy reading the tall tales, the ghost stories, 
the superstitions and the local balads, but my curiosity is unrequited. 

Certain pertinent questions come naturally to mind: Are the tall tales col- 
lected in Blank County different from tall tales from, elsewhere in America? 
If they are unique to Blank County, why are they? If they are not unique, 
what makes them harmonize with tall tales collected elsewhere? What are the 
historical backgrounds of these tales? How do they mirror the culture from 
which they sprang? They certainly did not origin in a vacuum without refer- 
ence to life and the facets of life. The same questions could be asked con- 
cerning the ghost stories, the superstitions, and the local ballads. 
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It must not be thought that I underestimate the zeal and devotion of the 
collector of folklore. He is indispensable and all credit should be given him. 
Nor do I minimize the significance of the tall tale or the ghost story as litera- 
ture. But I raise a legitimate question: can the folklorist demonstrate that 
his materials expose and make clear the roots of American culture? 

Material that has already been collected needs to be brought together and 
interpreted to the end that what we call the “American Way” may be better 
understood. Somewhere along the line it would be beneficial if we inventoried 
our stock pile to determine, if possible, what we have and what we are going 
to do with it. It may be, of course, that an examination of folk materials 
will not reveal underlying truths and principles — that the toasts of the nine- 
teenth century are only banquet verbiage and have no relationship to political 
campaigns, the tariff, or nullification and secession. If this be true, then our 
question is answered and our problem solved. If it is untrue, then both and 
folklorist and the historian have much work to do. But no decision can be 
handed down until all available evidence is weighed meticulously. 

If I am suggesting that perhaps now and again exaggerated claims are 
made in the name of folklore, I am only urging prudent caution and am not 
indicating anything but an affectionate regard for the subject. It may be that 
folklore helps make understandable the workings of democracy and it may 
be that folklore should be taught pupils in the grades, but, playing the role 
of the devil’s advocate for a moment, I again raise questions: what proof is 
there that folklore helps anyone to comprehend the democratic way and why 
should more folklore be taught in the public schools of the nation? Sometimes 
I wonder if folk material is not good in itself as a song, story, superstition. And 
I puzzle over the proposition that seems to be gaining currency that it is neces- 
sary to use folklore as a propaganda tool. Indeed, I sometimes wonder if 
folklore has not gone riding off in all directions at the same time and thus 
has become so nebulous that it has perhaps forfeited its unity and its meaning. 

Generally speaking, biologists agree pretty much as to what biology is, 
sociologists offer a working definition of their discipline, anthropologists have 
systemized their subject, historians have courted Clio long enough to know 
her character. But folklorists, it seems to me, are far from agreement on the 
question of what folklore is. Some say this and others that. All too frequently 
bitter controversy arises among practitioners and teachers of folk culture. 
Even a casual examination of folk anthologies will reveal the amazing diversity 
of materials that have been brought together under the general classification 
of folklore. And a reading of reviews written by folklorists of books written 
hy other folklorists shows clearly not only wide diversity of opinion, but also, 
at times, bitterness and rancor that point out how very far apart are the opin- 
ions held. 
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It may be that the time has come for folklorists representing various atti- 
tudes to come together with a view to harmonizing their differences and estab- 
lishing a workable definition of folklore. Would it be possible for folklorists 
to frame a charter for their subject in much the same way as the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association developed A 
Charter for the Social Sciences? Perhaps a grant could be secured from one 
of the learned societies to finance such a project. A National Commission on 
the Nature of Folklore would be obligated to research in several areas of 
thought before it could return a finding, but such an exercise might go far 
toward making distinguished contributions to the knowledge of American 
thought and culture. 

The folklorist, in collaboration with specialists in related fields of learning, 
has a wide and fascinating and significant task to perform, for his interest 
brings him close to the intimate and personal life of the people. All too fre- 
quently the historian must content himself with the formal and official life, 
with congressional debate and treaty making and with decisions of the courts. 
Even the social historian finds too little time to consider the trivia of life, but 
attention to the significance of the little things of existence frequently proves 
that they are not unimportant at all. They may be major factors in the cul- 
tural pattern. The folklorist, I think, knows and appreciates the trees that 
sprang from Johnny Appleseed’s gentle hands, values the ceremonies that come 
with the harvest moon, treasures the yeasty smell of new-baked bread set out 
on the cooling board in the country kitchen. The folklorist, sensitive to little 
things that really are big things, comprehends all that the term “seeing the 
elephant” implies, knows that a goodly portion of the American heritage is 
wrapped up in “Old Dan Tucker” and in “The Hunters of Kentucky,” and 
tastes history as well as lemon or peppermint in the zanzibars that courageous 
captains of the sailing fleet put out from Salem with. A scrimshaw may never 
find its way into the history texts, but it was as much a part of nineteenth- 
century life as was the tariff which is in the textbook. 

The major objective of research in the many fascinating phases of folklore 
is a fuller understanding of American life as it was in the past and as it is 
today. To this end, the folklorist must collect, preserve, and interpret with 
faithful fidelity to the rules of evidence that govern research in other fields 
of learning. In addition, the results of this process must be made available to 
scholars and to the public at large. There is no good reason why academic 
findings should not be popularized so as to reach groups that are not imme- 
diately concerned with scholarly apparatus and the mechanics of methodology. 

I realize, of course, that not all scholars are fitted by temperament or abil- 
ity to make their work understandable to the non-scholar. This is as it should 
be. But scholars should not object over much when their materials are re- 
worked so as to be available to others. The Society for the Preservation of 
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Spirituals in Charleston, South Carolina is important, not only because through 
the years it has collected and saved wonderful gems of religious songs, but 
also because annually it gives a concert for the public. Organizations such as 
St. Paul’s Festival of Nations and St. Louis’ National Folk Festival perform 
an equally distinguished service. The Rocky Mountain Folklore Conference 
sponsored by the University of Denver under the direction of Dr. Levette J. 
Davidson and the ambitious program of the New York Folklore Society de- 
serve the commendation of both scholars and laymen. In Minnesota, the Folk 
Arts Foundation of America, Inc. attempts activities of particular interest to 
the professional folklorist and to those who are just interested in the heritage 
of the commoner. 

The researcher has not always been sufficiently grateful to the novelist or 
to the writer of stories of children. Yet these gifted individuals — these 
artistic storytellers — perform a service that can not be underestimated. To 
take folk material, rework it, and bring it forth so that it pleases and instructs 
the boys and girls of America is no mean contribution. The national heritage 
lives on in each generation. I welcome eagerly and enthusiastically each novel 
that manifests a knowledge of folk ways and customs. And all of us should 
encourage the authors of juveniles who turn to folk patterns and plots for 
stimulation. My approbation is limited only when the spurious, as I said 
earlier, is mistaken for the genuine. If greater financial rewards come to 
the professional writer than to the contributor to the scholarly journals, I can 
only say that this is the way the world is and add that because a man makes 
money with a popular folklore volume does not necessarily mean that his 
product is inferior. A goodly amount of research of a specialized nature goes 
into a collection of stories for youth. 

Perhaps many of the questions raised here stem from the fact that inten- 
sive study of American folklore is relatively new, that folklore is a frontier 
area —a great public domain of unexplored or only partly explored territory, 
an intellectual great plains whose topography is as mysterious as was the land 
of the Mandans and of the Shining Mountains a century or so ago. Penetrating 
this wilderness the researcher in folklore is baffled by the lack of points of 
reference to guide him and frustrated at times by the quicksands of prejudice 
just as the wagon train of old was mired down on the shores of the Platte. 
The route is littered -with cast-off debris as loads are lightened. But each 
obstacle removed makes the advance more certain. If, on occasion, the camp- 
fire flickers on wrestling rivals who strain and push and slug— each deter- 
mined he is right — why that is the way of the vanguard. Pioneering needs 
difference of opinion and show of might and dogged determination. 

Eventually the time arrives when the goal is reached, when the tent village, 
wild and lawless, becomes the settled community and when the excitement of 
the trail mellows into the humdrum of disciplined existence. In a way, folk- 
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lore is still carving the way for itself, but it has gone far in the past half cen- 
tury, and it is still on the march. It is youthful and virile, and it has the 
uncertainties of its youth and of the youth that is universal. Given time and 
the experience and wisdom that come with maturity, it will settle itself, I hope, 
in a systematic pattern. 

Meanwhile the charting of the way, the facing-up to obstacles, the vigilance 
that every pioneer must cultivate, the dark, deep moments of despair and the 
hope that comes with sun-rising — meanwhile all this and more must continue. 
The search is the thing —the persistent hunt for the mystic lodestone that 
every folklorist, whether he knows it or not, seeks with dedicated passion. 
For the goal of the collector, the preserver, the interpreter, the researcher is 
the myth (as history itself is so frequently myth) of that which the limited 
person knows as the past, but which the artist and scholar appreciate as a 
past without past, as an enlarged image that is today and tomorrow and on 
into a future that becomes a past and thus is both the now and the then. Brit- 
tle time crumbles and disintegrates — the symbol is imperishable. 


University of Minnesota 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE GRAY GOOSE: LITERARY SYMBOLISM IN 
THE TRADITIONAL BALLAD* 


by 
JoHN GREENWAY 


Many of us who combine the teaching of English and the study of folksong 
are disturbed to find that the traditional ballad, which we have admired at 
least partly for its economy, simplicity, and directness of expression, is being 
subjected to dissection by the psychoanalytic school of poetic criticism. A text- 
book widely used in colleges to introduce students to an appreciation of poetic 
techniques provides a good illustration of this approach to the ballad. The 
authors, two of the most influential of modern American critics, have been 
examining the Child A text! of The Three Ravens, in which the body of a dead 
knight is protected from the carrion-eaters by a fallow doe, later identified as 
his leman. “We may observe,” write these analysts, “the cunning with which 
the poem presents this material. . . . 


. . . We are told how the doe comes down to the dead knight. But why 
is the leman of the dead knight called a doe? The poet gains again a sort 
of dramatic shock by characterizing the woman as a deer. But we see that 
the characterization is ‘right,’ after all. The shyness and timidity of the 
deer provides a fitting description for the gentleness of the woman. But 
that is not all. A real doe would not come down among the hounds; she is 
the hunted animal, they are the hunters. Therefore the fact that the woman 
is described as a doe coming to the scene defines for us subtly but em- 
phatically the strength of her fidelity and courage. In other words, the 
poet has made the comparison really tell us something that is essential for 
the meaning of the poem. Furthermore, the comparison is the most concen- 
trated way of giving us the meaning. But the comparison does not merely 
give us meaning in the sense of information about the situation; by appeal- 
ing to our attitude toward the timidity and shyness of the doe, it creates 
our attitude toward the woman herself. 


The impressionable young reader absorbing this interpretation will no 
doubt commend the admirable display of ingenuity, but he will be only too 
likely to attribute the cleverness to the poet rather than to the critic, and will 
perhaps exclaim, “How artful are the folk in their artlessness!”” We who have 
had acquaintance with folk composers know that they are not given to literary 
deviousness, but we must be prepared to anticipate the ballad situations that 


*A paper read before the Folklore Conference of the National Folk Festival held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, April 8, 1953. 


*The 1611 Melismata copy, the earliest known version. 
*Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry, New York, 1950 
(revised edition), p. 46 f. 
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may be interpreted in this way, so that we can prevent an erroneous first 
impression from congealing into an attitude. The great difficulty is that liter- 
ary symbolism — by which term I arbitrarily mean those variously-numbered 
levels of ambiguity, dichotomies, paradoxes, and other manifestations of the 
metaphorical process designed to heighten the intellectual or emotional effect 
of the work itself, without reference to any outside situation —is where one 
finds it, lurking wherever image A seems to be incomplete in itself, apparently 
depending for full understanding on the identification of a subterranean con- 
cept B; and the traditional ballad, compounded as it is of many diverse ele- 
ments, is, unhappily, rich hunting ground for the poetic analyst. 

Since the woman-into-doe motif of The Three Ravens is typical of a num- 
ber of similar quasi-symbolical situations in the ballad that come immediately 
to mind, an examination of this theme will produce generalizations valid for 
other situations of this kind. 

If we should be inclined to accept the New Critics’ identification of this 
motif as a conscious literary device designed to intensify our empathic re- 
sponse to the courage of the woman, we encounter several difficulties. First 
of all, the central theme of the ballad is not courage but fidelity, and the deer 
has no history in either folklore or conscious art as a symbol of fidelity. More 
important, the interpretation cannot be equated with the use of this motif 
in the ballads Leesome Brand and The Birth of Robin Hood (Child 102B), 
where there is no question of either fidelity or courage, but merely a narrative 
childbirth-in-the-woods situation, or with its employment in related ballads of 
both British and Scandinavian occurrence. 

Looking through these ballads for a common denominator — which, inci- 
dentally, should be the first step in interpreting a symbolic concept — we find 
that in each case a woman dies about the time the doe appears. In the basic 
story, a man leads his pregnant mistress into the woods, where she is soon 
seized by labor pains. She lies down under a tree, and absorving an ancient 
tabu prohibiting the attendance of a father at the birth of his child, sends him 
of to “hunt the deer and roe,” until he sees a milk-white hind. In Leesome 
Brand he is admonished, 


Be sure ye touch not the white hynde, 
For she is 0 the woman kind. 


When the white hind passes him by, he returns to find his lady dead. Only in 
the possibility derivative and certainly later— and therefore degenerative — 
Willie 0 Douglas Dale does the man shoot the deer, but in this case the woman 
does not die. This motif is not restricted to the English and Scottish ballads, 
though Grundtvig suggested that the hind-girl theme might have come from a 
lost Scottish ballad resembling the Scandinavian The Maid Transformed into 
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a Hind.* In the latter piece a girl implores her brother not to kill the little 
hind when he goes hunting; he disobeys her, however, and shoots the deer. 
When he begins to flay the wounded animal, he finds his sister under its hide, 
and she explains that a cruel stepmother had transformed her into the animal. 
Another Scandinavian analog of the British ballads is Medelwolde and Sid- 
selille,* which follows the Child 102B text rather closely, except that the man 
Medelwold is summoned back to his dead mistress by two nightingales singing 
of Sidselille’s death. There are many other instances of supernatural deer in 
folklore in both the Old and New World; even the sophisticated medievalist 
Chretien de Troyes retained the Celtic idea of the symbolic white stag in his 
Erec Et Enide, but there are in these ballads sufficient examples to prove even 
to those not familiar with the patent animistic origin of the concept that the 
motif is not due to a poet’s conscious cunning, but to a dimly-remembered 
belief that the soul of a dead person may be reincarnated into an animate or 
inanimate form for the purpose of revealing his death.5 

The birk and briar motif, or, as it appears in the American texts of 
Barbara Allen, the rose and briar motif, which occurs often enough in the 
child ballads to be considered a commonplace,® and which lends itself also to 
easy symbolical interpretation, derives from this same concept of metem- 
psychosis. In fact, the primitive idea of transmigration is pervasive in the 
traditional ballad; it may be detected even in so unlikely a place as the 
humorous domestic ballad, The Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin, but there is 
little need to labor the point further. 

The retention of this motif in serious form is characteristic of only the 
earliest versions of the ballads in question. Later recreations tend to elimi- 
nate obsolescent beliefs whenever the story is not injured by the amputation; 
where the concept cannot easily be deleted, it is rationalized in some way if 
the serious narrative is preserved. The Three Ravens is easily adapted in this 
way; a recent text changes the critical line, “Downe there comes a fallow 
doe,” to “There comes a lady full of woe,”? and no harm is done the narra- 
tive, however much is thereby lost in the way of assumed literary symbolism. 

A comparison of the American versions of a ballad with earlier British 
texts can be expected to support this generalization, for symbolism, quasi- 
symbolism, and other complexities do not weather the sea journey well. Un- 
fortunately the ballad Leesome Brand has not been recovered in this country, 


‘Francis James Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Cambridge, 1882- 
1898, 5 vols. Vol. 1, p. 178. 

*R. C. Alexander Prior, Ancient Danish Ballads, London, 1860, Vol. III, p. 1 f. 

‘Lowry Charles Wimberly, Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads, Lincoln, Neb., 
1927, p, 56 f, suggests the possibility that these ballads may recall an earlier beast-mar- 
tiage story. There is also the fairy-mistress motif to be considered here. 

*E.g., Child 7, 64, 74, 75, 76, 84, 87. . 

"Notes and Queries, 9th series, Vol. II (1903) p. 485. 
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and there is only one survival of The Birth of Robin Hood, a recreation 
given me by a Kentucky miner’s wife. She does, however, make the antici- 
pated change, altering the original Buchan text of 


You will stay in gude greenwood, 
And with the chase go on, 

Until yon white hind pass you by, 
Then straight to me ye’ll come 

to 

And I will give birth to your child for you 
While I am all alone; 

And when you have killed me a nice young deer, 
Straight back to me you’ll come. 


It is apparent that the significance of the early ballad at this point has been 
wholly lost, and, knowing my informant as well as I do, I am sure that if I 
were to point out to her the incongruity of a woman dying in childbirth ask- 
ing for a tasty piece of venison, she would excise all reference to the deer 
hunt in the next singing. 

There is another line of development that these ballads can take — and 
often must take if the animistic elements cannot be rationalized or deleted: 
a degeneration into burlesque or nonsense. The American texts of The Three 
Ravens with but few exceptions corrupt the story to a flimsy and distasteful 
tale of several crows preparing to eat a dead horse.® Another ballad in 
which the transmigration theme is degenerative is The Twa Sisters. In the 
early British versions three hairs of the drowned girl’s head are made into 
harp strings that reveal the crime when played upon. The recent texts that 
preserve the serious narrative— and few American versions do — either omit 
the haro reference altogether or rationalize it; those that carry the ballad 
down the easier path of deterioration elaborate on the singing bones motif, and 
we have the grotesque and grisly sight of violin pegs made out of the unfortu- 
nate girl’s finger bones, the bridge made from her nose ridge, and as a final 
corruption the couplet 


What did he do with her two shinnes? 
Unto the violl they danced Mol Syms. 


If this brief examination is extended to a very large group of narrative 
folksong — not ballads precisely as Child and Kittredge understood them, but 
song in which the narrative element is either very slight or episodic, there will 
be found a category of symbolic usage not represented by the Child ballads: 
songs in which symbolism is not a purely literary device but a method of 
concealing a meaning from those outside the singing group. Many examples 
may be found in the Negro spirituals dating from the ante-bellum period, but 


®Journal of American Folklorz, Vol. XX, p. 154. 
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since I discuss this matter in some detail elsewhere,® I will restrict my illustra- 
tions here to two songs, differing in as many aspects of provenance as any two 
folksongs in the language can differ, and almost certainly not related through 
diffusion, yet remarkably similar in their use of an indestructible and gigantic 
bird for symbolic expression of social protest. 

The first is an English ritual song of indeterminate origin, embodying a 
belief and perhaps a custom also indigeneous to most of Western Europe, and 
going back to Druidical times in the British Isles, where early Christian mis- 
sionaries fought to extirpate it. Called variously The Hunting of the Wren, 
We'll Go to the Woods, and The Cutty Wren, it preserves a superstitious 
reverence for the insignificant hedge bird honored in several cultural areas as 
king of the birds. There are many folk rationalizations of the wren’s elevated 
status; one story tells how it perched upon the back of the eagle and so won 
the competition to determine the king of the birds by the highest flight; 
another tale makes it the Promethean bearer of celestial fire to earth, thus 
linking it with another bird prominent in folklore, the robin, which got its red 
patch by holding the burning wren to its breast.1° There are other legends, 
widespread and localized, accounting for the fact that from time the earliest 
English antiquaries looked into the matter, was believed that a person brought 
upon himself the worst possible luck by harming a wren, except on an ap- 
pointed day toward the winter solstice (recently St. Stephens’ Day, the 26th 
of December). On this day the wren was hunted and ritualistically killed, 
its feathers distributed as amulets by the boys of the community, who sang 
the while a doggerel stanza referring to the prolificacy of the wren and its 
consequent importance, and begged a treat from the townsfolk. Those who 
have followed Sir James Frazer’s probings into a similar matter will under- 
stand the seeming paradox as a vestige of the ceremonial killing of the divine 
king, a ritual which has an American analog in the trick-or-treat Halloween 
custom, itself a misunderstood survival of the soul-cake tradition. 

The narrative song connected with the tradition probably had its origin in 
the 14th century, that turbulent period of social unrest, protest, and peasant 
tebellion. If, as has been suggested,11 the song was used along with such 
magical pieces as the ancestor of our prodigious Derby Ram by members of 
the international witch cults, then it may have been used as I here contend, 
to express determination to resist oppression. The witch cults were not al- 
ways exclusively subversive to religious authority, but were politically sub- 
versive also. Granted such a situation and purpose, it is easy to see how excel- 
lently the wren in the song can be taken to represent the peasant under 


*American Folksongs of Protest, Phila., University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. 
See Robert Graves, The White Goddess, New York, 1948, for another association of 
these birds. 
4A. L. Lloyd, The Singing Englishman, London, n.d. p. 7. 
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feudal tyranny; small as an individual yet legion in accumulated size and 
prolificacy, and therefore impervious to individualized intimidation. It may 
be significant to remember in this connection that as late as the last century 
wren hunting was being suppressed in Ireland because of its political impli- 
cations. 

Tue Cutty WREN 


O where are you going? said Milder to Malder; 
We may not tell you, said Festle to Fose. 

We’re off to the woods, said John the Red Nose, 
We're off to the woods, said John the Red Nose. 


What’ll you do there? said Milder to Malder; 

We may not tell you, said Festle to Fose. 

We'll hunt the Cutty Wren, said John the Red Nose, 
We'll hunt the Cutty Wren, said John the Red Nose. 


How will you shoot her? said Milder to Malder; 

We may not tell you, said Festle to Fose. 

With bows and with arrows, said John the Red Nose; 
With bows and with arrows, said John the Red Nose. 


That will not do, said Milder to Malder; 

What’ll do then? said Festle to Fose; 

Big guns and big cannons, said John the Red Nose, 
Big guns and big cannons, said John the Red Nose. 


How’ll you get her home? said Milder to Malder; 

We may not tell you, said Festle to Fose. 

On four strong men’s shoulders, said John the Red Nose, 
On four strong men’s shoulders, said John the Red Nose. 


That will not do, said Milder to Malder; 

What’ll do then? said Festle to Fose. 

Big carts and big wagons, said John the Red Nose, 
Big carts and big wagons, said John the Red Nose. 


How will you cook her? said Milder to Malder; 
We may not tell you, said Festle to Fose. 

We'll build a big furnace, said John the Red Nose, 
We'll build a big furnace, said John the Red Nose. 


How’'ll you cut her up? said Milder to Malder; 

We may not tell you, said Festle to Fose. 

With knives and with forks, said John the Red Nose, 
With knives and with forks, said John the Red Nose. 


That will not do, said Milder to Malder; 

What’ll de then? said Festle to Fose. 

Big hatchets and cleavers, said John the Red Nose, 
Big hatchets and cleavers, said John the Red Nose. 


124 sermon by the nineteenth century humanitarian, Dr. William Drummond, entitled 
The Rights of Animals. 
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Who'll get the spare ribs? said Milder to Malder; 
We may not tell you, said Festle to Fose. 

We'll give ’em to the poor, said John the Red Nose, 
We'll give ’em to the poor, said John the Red Nose. 


Although texts of the Cutty Wren have been recovered in the United 
States, the song has not got into the stream of our folksong and has no oral 
currency. A somewhat similar area of protest to that out of which the song 
came, however, existed in the South during slavery days, and still exists in 
rural prison camps. In both cases a defiant society or group, living in an en- 
vironment of deprivation, restriction, and oppression was denied free channels 
of expression; such conditions inevitably produced songs in which protest is 
concealed from those outside the group by symbolism, allegory, and other 
devices. During ante-bellum times the slaves had a semi-religious song ulti- 
mately derived in form from the African “call and response” group singing, 
which may have begun something like this modern descendant: 


George went a huntin,’ 
O Mount Zion; 
He kill a eagle, 
O Mount Zion. 


and went on to tell of the difficulty George’s mama had in cooking the bird; 
the last time the singer saw him, “he war flotin’ down de riber.’’13 

The song got into oral tradition, even working its way north to reappear 
within the last decade as a white nursery tune, as so many songs of social 
and political significance have a disconcerting habit of doing.1* Had we just 
the song George Went a-Huntin,’ it would be improbable that any hidden 
significance could be suspected, beyond the feeling that fowl ought not to 
offer cooks quite so much resistance. We might feel the same for its analog, 
The Gray Goose, were it not for the fact that we have documentary evidence 
of what it meant to the convicts who sang it in southern prison camps. Huddie 
Ledbetter, “Leadbelly,” the great Negro folksinger who spent eleven years on 
prison farms in Texas and Louisiana, explained later to those who had won 
his confidence that the song was used as a method of expressing defiance by 
the convicts. The man who could “make his time” despite the hardships and 
mistreatments of frequently barbarous prison life was the invulnerable “gray 
goose” who could be shot, plucked, boiled, parboiled, thrown to the hogs, run 
through the buzz saw, but in the end would be seen flying off with his 
progeny, quink-quanking derisively at his tormentors. 


Mary Virginia Bales, “Some Negro Folk Songs of Texas,” Follow de Drinking Gourd, 
Publications of the Texas Folk Society, Vol. VII (1928), p. 112. 

“Katherine Elwes Thomas, The Real Personages of Mother Goose, Boston, 1930, and 
lona and Peter Opie, The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, Oxford, 1951. 
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THE Gray GOosE 


Last Sunday mornin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
Daddy went a-huntin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 

He carried along his shotgun, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
Along come a gray goose, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 


Well, it’s up to his shoulder, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
Ram back the hammer, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
And the gun went off aboola, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
The gun went off aboola, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 


Down he come a-fallin, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
Six weeks a-fallin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 
And six weeks a-haulin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
Six weeks a-haulin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 


Your wife and my wife, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
They give a feather-pickin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
They was six weeks a-pickin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
Six weeks a-pickin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 


Then they put him on a-boilin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
He was six weeks a-boilin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 

So they put him on a parboilin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
Six weeks a-parboilin,’ Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 


Then they put him on the table, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
But the fork couldn’t stick him, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
And the knife couldn’t cut him, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
The knife couldn’t cut him either, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 


So they throwed him in the hog pen, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
He broke ol’ Jerry’s jawbone, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 

So they taken him to the sawmill, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
He broke the saw’s teeth out, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 


Well, the last time I seed him, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
He was flyin’ across the ocean, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
With a long string o’ goslins, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
All gwine quink-quank, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 


They was all gwine quink-quank, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 
Along went the gray goose, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd. 


We do not have to rely upon Leadbelly’s testimony for the social inter- 
pretation of this song. John Lomax, who spent as much time as any scholar 
among the Southern Negro, attests to the widespread use of the goose as a 
representative of humanity. He tells, for example, in his Folk Song U.S.A. 
the serio-comic story of Ol’ Sis Goose, tried in a court where the sheriff, judge, 
attorneys, jurymen, and plaintiff were foxes—‘‘like a cat down the cellar 
with a no-hole mouse,” as another song describes a similar situation — and 
the moral of the tale is that the Negro in a white man’s court is in pretty 
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much the same predicament.15 Just why the goose should be accepted by the 
Southern Negro as a symbol for his people is not easy to see (although the 
goose is a similar symbol in folklore from Finno-Ugric to Hindu mythology) ; 
perhaps because of its very homeliness, perhaps because he recognizes in the 
goose certain qualities that we city-dwellers do not see. I felt a hint of this two 
weeks ago when the papers reported the incident of two wild geese vainly 
attempting to help a broken-winged companion into the air. Perhaps the goose 
has a highly-developed sense of social consciousness. 

The observation made earlier, that songs relying heavily on symbolic 
meaning tend to degenerate when the hidden significance is misunderstood or 
forgotten, holds true for both of these songs, The Cutty Wren and The Grey 
Goose. A version of the wren song recently collected in England is corrupted 
into a story of two sodden drunks who “fun’ a bird’s nest” and determine to 
sell it to get the wherewithal to continue their spree.16 One American text 
preserved in a dignified New England family does not of course permit the 
song to wallow in this sort of burlesque, but it too purges the song of almost 
all reference to the extraordinary size of the wren and the difficulty of killing 
it17 Likewise, the gray goose away from its native habitat loses it meaning. 
The white text mentioned earlier as having survived as a nursery tune ex- 
purgates the “Lawd, Lawd, Lawd,” response into the meaningless “Ho holly 
ho,” and allows the story to trickle away into repetitive nonsense.1® It may 
be, too, that The Gray Goose has contributed something to the widespread 
song, Go Tell Aunt Nancy, but I can point out only the surface similarity 
about the demise of a highly-regarded gray goose and the fact that the tune, 
curiously enough, is, like The Gray Goose, derived ultimately from a religious 
song.1® 

I do not mean to suggest that the English cutty wren has undergne a 
sea change into the Louisiana gray goose — although I reserve the dim mem- 
ory of a possibly transitional figure in a song about a certain “iron-chested, 
double-breasted cock-a-doodle-oo” that my mother brought over from Ire- 
land, and of course we recall that Virginia Woolf’s Orlando undergoes almost 
as startling a transformation in his —or should I say her? long flight. I see 
the two songs as a most remarkable example of polygenesis in which different 
racial groups in different countries and times but in similar circumstances se- 
lect an undistinguished bird as a vehicle for social symbolism. The songs also 


18John A. and Alan Lomax, Folk Song U.S.A., New York, 1947. 

*Journal of the English Folk Song Society, Vol. 5, p. 76. 

“Eloise Hubbard Linscott, Folk Songs of Old New England, New York, 1939, p. 
230-232. 

*Mildred Haun, Cocke County Ballads on Songs, M.A. thesis, Vanderbilt University 
(unpublished), 1937, p. 52-53. 

George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1934, p. 173. 
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tend to establish certain generalizations about the use of symbolism in the 
wider range of folksong and the ballad: that literary symbolism as such is 
not characteristic of our narrative folksong, and where it appears in a tradi- 
tional text, it represents a phase in the devolution of a ballad crumbling from 
primitive folklore into nonsense or burlesque.2® They show also that pur- 
poseful symbolism — symbolism existing primarily to refer to a situation out- 
side the ballad narrative — is, on the other hand, a genuine folk device found 
universally in traditional song. Except for these occurrences, symbolism in the 
ballad exists only in the eye of the beholder. 


University of Denver. 


*°T purposely exclude from consideration such pieces as The Rose of England and King 
Henry V’s Conquest of France, in which the hand of the conscious artist is everywhere 
evident. 
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THE GOOD OLD REBEL 


by 
Grorce H. CALtcott 


During the dark days of Reconstruction the South found an outlet for its 
emotions in a song that was once one of America’s most popular ballads. Sel- 
dom remembered by this generation which has long ago forgotten the note of 
bitterness which underlay the poem, “The Good Old Rebel” is still a splendid 
example of Southern spirit and humor. 

A sharp tongue and a keen wit were the only weapons the South had left 
to show its piuck, and despite censorship and occasional arrests, these weapons 
were wielded with vigor. 

Apparently first published in an Augusta, Georgia, newspaper in 1866, 
“The Good Old Rebel” was written by Innes Randolph, a Virginia aristocrat 
who served as a lieutenant on J. E. B. Stuart’s staff, and who was left desti- 
tute by the war’s destruction. He went to Baltimore after Appomattox and 
became a lawyer, journalist, sculptor, musician and poet. His facile verse, 
his cutting wit, and his Southern pride endeared him to Southerners who had 
not quite ceased to laugh. 

But actually few people ever knew who was the author of the poem, for 
it was folklore. It was spread over the South by the legendary minstrel named 
Gregory, a famous ex-Confederate who wandered all over the South singing 
and begging. 

As a ballad, without conscious artistry, it was handed down by word of 
mouth with many variations, often full of vulgarity and atrocious grammar. 
Most frequently it was sung to the old Forty-Niner’s tune of “Joe Bowers,” 
with the last two lines of the poem serving as a chorus for each verse. 

The popularity of the ballad spread abroad. The Dutchess of Manchester 
sang “The Good Old Rebel” at a London reception and was rewarded by 
repeated encores from the Prince of Wales who called it “that fine American 
song with the cuss words in it.” The Prince was the son of Queen Victoria 
and was later to become King Edward VII. 

The ballad was too successful for mere fun — it reflected the emotions of 
the people as only real art can. Yet one of our nation’s greatest glories is how 
quickly that emotion died, and within a generation “The Good Old Rebel” 
was being sung at joint Union and Confederate gatherings, and especially 
during the Spanish-American War, as a sign of reconciliation and good cheer. 

It now lasts only as a reminder of passions long dead, and of a spirit of 
humor which is typically American. 
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O I’m a good old rebel, 
Now that’s just what I am; 
For the “fair land of freedom,” 
I do not care a dam’; 
I’m glad I fit against it, 
I only wish we’d won, 
And I don’t want no pardon 
For anything I done. 


I hate the Constitution 
This great republic, too; 
I hate the freedman’s buro, 
In uniforms of blue. 
I hate the nasty eagle, 
With all his brags and fuss; 
The lyin’ thievin’ Yankees, 
I hate ’em wuss and wuss. l 


I hate the Yankee nation 
And everything they do; 
I hate the Declaration : 
Of Independence, too. 1 
I hate the glorious Union 
’Tis dripping with our blood; 
I hate the striped banner, 
I fit it all I could. 


I followed Ole Marse Robert 
For four years near about, 
Got wounded in three places 
And starved on Point Lookout. 
I cotch the roomatism 
A-campin’ in the snow, 
But if I killed a chance of Yankees, 
I’d like to kill some mo’. 


Three hundred thousand Yankees | 
Is stiff in Southern dust; | 
We got three hundred thousand 
Before they conquered us; 
They died of Southern feaver, 
And Southern steel and shot, 
I wish it wuz three million 
Instead of what we got. 





— ~*~ a 


I can’t take up my musket 
And fight ’em now no mo’; 
But I ain’t a-goin’ to love ’em, 
Now that is certain sho’. 
And I don’t want no pardon 
For what I wuz and am; 
I won’t be reconstructed, 
And I don’t give a dam’. 


Longwood College, Farmville, Va. 

















BOYHOOD SONGS OF MY GRANDFATHER 


by 
LomaAN D. CANSLER 


Just a few month had passed after the cessation of hostilities between the 
Northern and Southern armies when my grandfather, James Reuben Broyles, 
was born, October 3, 1865. And there in Laclede County, Missouri, near the 
Osage River, he grew to manhood, being the fifth in a family of eight children. 
It is within this period between 1865 and 1895 that this article is based. 

In those days people created their own entertainment by conversation, 
square dancing, play-party games, singing, and the like. With such Grandpa 
lived! “Gentlemen! us younger-set used to git together and sing and dance 
till well past midnight. First one an’ ’nother’d sing.” His expression needs 
no elucidation except to say that Grandpa always hastened on to remark, 
“Course I quit dancin’ after gettin’ married and becomin’ a Christian.” So it 
was in this atmosphere of the past being handed down to the present and kept 
alive thru the oral circulation of neighborhood gatherings in another neigh- 
bor’s house, that years later after his coming to Dallas County, raising 
a family of four girls, seeing his grandchildren establish homes, watching the 
great-grandchildren increase in numbers, that he still sang these old songs with 
intense feeling. With his range from low to high and his soft mellow tone, 
my imagination tells me that he was the featured lad at those gatherings in 
his boyhood days; tho he has never said such. To ask Grandpa from whom 
he learned such and such a song is just about as absurd as asking a teen-ager 
today when he first heard and learned the tune to “Star Dust.” These old 
songs were common in his day; a part of the day-to-day living itself.1 Once 
in awhile he told me that someone would write the words on a “ballot” (slate, 
cardboard, paper, etc.) so that other people could learn the song. However, 
most of the time the singers sang from memory. 

Below are seven of the songs that Grandpa sings. The music has been writ- 
ten to my own singing which probably would be slightly different if it were 
based upon the singing of my Grandpa. However, the slight though unconscious 
variations will make little or no difference since no two people can possibly, or 
would want to, sing a folksong exactly alike. 

At least one source where another version of these songs has been reported, 
will be indicated. Well known ones will be indicated by the Child number and 
name only. If the song heading fails to list a reference, it means that my 
limited research failed to find the song or a different version of it. My grateful 
acknowledgment to Mr. Donald Neuhart, who gladly assisted me in writing the 
music to the following songs. 


*All of his boyhood songs are not reported in this article. 
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SALLY 


This song may possibly be a derivative of Child, number 295, “The Brown 
Girl.” See Mr. Tristram P. Coffin’s book for a fuller explanation.? 

In Mr. Belden’s collection? the song is called “Sally Sailsworth” and in- 
cludes a stanza before and after Grandpa’s version begins and ends. It may 
have been that a spurned lover (or many of them) in hearing this song for 
the first few times, saw that the song fitted his case and found it quite easy 
in his own singing of the song to drop the last name and still have the satis- 
fying experience, vivariously, of seeing himself as the man in the story. For 
that matter, both names could be dropped or changed and still not change the 
effect. Be that as it may, this song is very expressive and shows intense feel- 
ing from both the man and woman. Grandpa seldom ever sung this song 
while his daughters were growing up for he felt that religious songs were much 
better to s6ng when one was raising a family. 
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*Coffin, Tristram, P. The British Traditional Ballad in North America. Publications 
of the American Folklore Society, Bibliographical Series Volume II. Philadelphia: The 
American Folklore Society, 1950. Pp. 159-161. 
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. “Oh Sally, Oh Sally, Oh Sally” says he, 

“I wish that your love and mine could agree; 
Or else your hatred would turn into love, 

If not I am ruined and I’m sure it will prove.” 


. “Oh I have no hatred for you, nor no other man, 
But to say that I love you is more than I can. 
Oh go away from me and go your own course, 
For I never will have you unless I am forced.” 


. Oh he went away from her and six long months were past, 
When he heard of Sally’s misfortune at last. 

She was tangled in love and she did not know why, 

But she sent for the young man she once did deny. 


Oh he rode like a doctor ’till he came to her bedside, 
“Ts it-a-pain in your head love or is it in your side?” 
“Tt’s not a pain in my head but I'll tell to you the rest, 
The pain that’s a-killin’ me lies deep in my breast.” 


. “Oh am I the doctor that you did send for, 

Or am I the young man you once did deny?” 

“Oh you are the doctor, can kill or can cure, 

And without your assistance I’m ruined forever more.” 


. “Oh Sally, Oh Sally, Oh Sally” says he, 

“Oh don’t you remember when you once slighted me? 
You laughed at my courtship, you scorned me begone, 
And Ill now remind you of things past and gone.” 


. “Oh can’t you forget love, Oh can’t you forgive? 

Oh think what a happy life we could hereafter live!” 
“Oh I never will forget as long as I have breath, 

But I'll dance on your grave when your laid in the dust!” 


. Off of her fingers gold rings she pulled three, 

Saying, ‘“Take-’em and wear-’em while yore dancin’ on me. 
And when yore done dancing on Sally your Queen, 

Fly away to the West, love, no more to be seen.” 
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Tue LittLe SHIP 
(Child, 286, “The Sweet Trinity”) 

Grandpa also referred to this song as ‘““The Merry Golden Tree” and “The 
Turkish Revelee” but preferred the title above. 

Of the songs Grandpa sings, other than hymns, this one seems to pre-date 
all the rest in my memory. He would lean back in the old split-hickory-bot- 
tom chair, start this rather sad-like tune, and sing it as tho the little boy in 
the story were his very own. We grandchildren would be sitting on his lap, 
behind the old box wood stove, on the bed, or on the floor at his feet. Need- 
less to say someone in the midst would have tears trickling down his cheek 
when Grandpa reached the part where the little boy, “sank to the bottom of 
the sea.” And so it was when I started writing down the words of the songs 
that he sang, that no questions needed to be asked about this one for it was 
as familiar to me as the Golden Rule. 
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1. There was a little ship 
And it went by the name of the Merry Golden Tree, 
As She sailed upon the lowland lonesome low, 
As She sailed upon the lonesome sea. 


2. There was another ship 
That sailed upon the sea, 
And it went by the name of the Turkish Revellee, 
As She sailed upon the lowland lonesome low, 
As she sailed upon the lonesome sea. 


3. There was a little boy 
Who sat upon the deck, 
Cried “Captain! Oh, Captain! what'll you give me, 
If I'll sink ’er in the lowland lonesome low, 
If I'll sink ’er in the lonesome sea?” 











10. 


11. 
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“Tl give you money 
I'll give you feed, 
And besides I'll marry my daughter unto thee, 
If you'll sink ’er in the lowland lonesome low, 
If you'll sink ’er in the lonesome sea.” 


He bent his knee 

And off swam he, 
And he swam and he swam to the Turkish Revellee, 
As She sailed upon the lowland lonesome low, 

As She sailed upon the lonesome sea. 


He had a little tool 

And ’twas made for the purpose, 

And he bored nine holes in the bottom of the hull, 
And he sank Her in the lowland lonesome low, 
And he sank Her in the lonesome sea. 


He bent his knee 

And back swam he, 

And he swam and he swam to the Merry Golden Tree, 
As She sailed upon the lowland lonesome low, 

As She sailed upon the lonesome sea. 


. Crying “Captain, Oh Captain! 


Won’t you take me on board, 

For if you don’t you have surely broke your word, 
As She sailed upon the lowland lonesome low, 

As She sailed upon the lonesome sea. 


. [ll neither take you on board 


Nor I won’t give you feed, 

And besides I’ll not marry my daughter unto thee, 
Tho you sank ’er in the lowland lonesome low, 
Tho you sank ’er in the lonesome sea.” 


“Tf it wasn’t for the love 

I have for your men, 

I’d do unto you as I done unto them, 

I’d sink you in the lowland lonesome low, 
I’d sink you in the lonesome sea.” 


He bent his knee 

And down sank he, 

And he sank and he sank to the bottom of the sea, 
As She sailed upon the lowland lonesome low, 

As She sailed upon the lonesome sea. 
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THE RAGING SEA 


(Child, 289, “The Mermaid’’) 


This song was called “The Stormy Winds Doth Blow” just as much by 
Grandpa as the title given above. Neither he nor Grandma can as yet remem- 
ber another stanza that he used to sing at the end of the song as it appears 
here. The idea expressed in this song of the “landlord” instead of the “land- 
lubbers” “Lyin’ down below. . .” may have arisen because so many people 
in both towns and farms depended upon renting and were quite familiar with 
the word landlord; whereas the word landlubber is probably not as well known 
away from the coastal regions. It may be that we hear more accurately when 
the thing that we hear comes within our own experience? 


The Raging Sea 
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1. Up stept the captain of our gallant ship, 
A well spoken captain was he; 
Saying, ‘“we’re all lost for the want of a boat, 
And we'll sink to the bottom of the sea. 
And we'll sink to the bottom of the sea.” 


Chorus: Whilst the raging sea is a roar, roar, roar, 
And the the stormy winds doth blow; 
Whilst us poor sailors are climbin’ up the mast, 
And the landlord lyin’ down below, below, below, 
And the landlord lyin’ down below. 


2. Up stept the cook of our gallant ship, 
A well spoken cook was he; 
(same as stanza 1) 
Chorus 


3. “I have a wife and children three, 
This night a-lookin’ for me; 
They may look they may weep by the cold water side, 
They may look to the bottom of the sea. 
They may look to the bottom of the sea.” 
Chorus 


WHEN I WENT For TO TAKE My Leave 


As often as the above title, Grandpa spoke just merely of “A Civil War 
Song.” This song finds the man himself, trying to convey — probably to his sol- 
dier buddies — the deep anguish he felt when he left his loved ones back home. 
He touches not upon the feelings of those left behind. As he tells his story, 
his fond memories and present thoughts which extend into the future are 
deepening his wound of anxiety. His anxiety stems not so much from separa- 
tion, but as suggested in the last stanza “. . . If the Davis Boys don’t bind 
me. . .”, from indefinite or continued separation. His story shows the per- 
sonal side of war, and at the same time, has almost universal appeal because 
it is common to most men, if not all, bound for and in the midst of war. 

Historically, this song shows that the Civil War was a fratricidal conflict. 
Here is a man from Texas fighting in the Union Army, fearful that his own 
friends back home, the Davis Boys will bind him. There is, however, the 
possibility that the words may have been ‘changed to fit the different beliefs 
of the various singers. A comparison with other versions of the same song 
might validate or disqualify this notion. 
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When I Went for to Take My Leave 
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. “When I went for to take my leave, 
I thought the tears would blind me; 
A-shaking of those tender little hands 
Of the babe I left behind me. 
A-shaking of those tender little hands 
Of the babe I left behind me. 


. “When I went for to take my leave, 
A-leavin’ all my joys; 

It was all that was near and dear unto me 
Was left with the Texian boys. 

It was all that was near and dear unto me 
Was left with the Texian boys. 


. “I told my wife the wagons were ready, 
And the boys were a-waitin’ for me; 
Oh, here’s my hand farewell my dear 
I’m a-goin’ away to the army. 

Oh, here’s my hand farewell my dear 
I’m a-goin’ away to the army. 


. “When this war is at an end, 

If the Davis Boys don’t bind me; 
I'll make my way straight home again 
To the wife and baby behind me. 
I'll make my way straight home again 
To the wife and baby behind me.” 


babe I left be = hin me. 


*Belden, H. M. Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk Song Society, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri: The University of Missouri Studies, Volume XV, No. 1, 1940. P. ? 
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DowN IN THE VALLEY TO PRAY 


Mr. Newman I. White in his book lists this song as “Show me the Way,” 
while neither his nor Mr. George Pullen Jackson’s® song is the same version 
as reported here. 

Since Grandpa was an active church member until his old age, and still 
is a very religious man, he always delighted in singing these old religious 
songs. He says that in those “get-togethers” when he was a boy, that they 
sang all types of songs, but never failed to sing religious songs. “Sing ’till 
early mornin’ and never look at a printed word,” characterized the sessions 
as he expresses it. Furthermore, he tells me that congregations sang from 
memory many times because they had no song books. 
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1. O Fathers let’s go down, 
O Fathers let’s go down, 
O Fathers let’s go down, 
Down in the valley to pray. 
As I went down in the valley to pray. 
Studying about the good old way— 
And ye shall wear the starry crown— 
Good Lord! show me the way. 


2. O Mothers let’s go down, 
O Mothers let’s go down, 
O Mothers let’s go down, 





“White, Newman, I. American Negro Folk-Songs. Harvard University Press, 1928. P. 71. 
‘Jackson, George, Pullen. White and Negro Spirituals. New York: J. J. Augustin, 


0- 1943. Pp. 166-167. 
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Down in the valley to pray. 

As I went down in the valley to pray, 
Jesus washed my sins away— 

And ye shall wear the starry crown— 
Good Lord! show me the way. 


3. O Brothers let’s go down, 
O Brothers let’s go down, 
O Brothers let’s go down, 
Down in the valley to pray. 
As I went down in the valley to pray, 
My soul got happy and I stayed all day— 
And ye shall wear the starry crown— 
Good Lord! show me the way. 


4. O Sisters let’s go down, 
(repeat either stanza two or three, using ‘‘Sisters”) 


O Fatuers Are You REapy? 


The other title given this song by Grandpa is “To see the Savior Coming 
in the Clouds with the Rainbow ’Round His Shoulder.” Sung during his 
youth in the churches, this song was used a great deal both at the end of the 
sermon and testimony meeting, during the “Handshake.” Everyone would 
sing, some would shout, and all the Christians would walk to the altar near 
the pulpit and wind their way around one another, shaking hands as they 
went. Shaking your neighbor’s hand shows to the “world” that you bear no 
ill will toward him but instead love him. 

Besides being used for a “Handshake”, this song was a very good hymn 
of invitation for the “lost” people or sinners to come forth to the mourners 
bench and pray for salvation. The people singing and shaking hands with 
one another were giving their answers to the song’s question: “O Fathers 
are you ready . . .?” While those in the audience were showing by their very 
actions, or lack thereof, that they could not answer the song with a “yes.” 
These sinners were pleaded with to come forward and he converted; then they 
could be assured of being able to “wear the crown with the glittering stars 
and join in the band of the angels.” 
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© Fathers Are You Ready? 
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O Fathers are you ready, 

O Fathers are you ready, 

To see the Savior coming in the clouds 
With a rainbow ’round His shoulder, 
With a rainbow ’round His shoulder, 
With a rainbow ’round His shoulder, 
To see the Savior coming in the clouds 
With a rainbow ’round His shoulder? 


Refrain: 


Yes bless the Lord I’m ready, 

Yes bless the Lord I’m ready, 

To see the Savior coming in the clouds 
With a rainbow ’round His shoulder. 


O Mothers are you ready, 

O Mothers are you ready, 

To wear that crown with the glittering stars 
And join in the band of the angels, 

And join in the band of the angels, 

And join in the band of the angels, 

To wear that crown with the glittering stars 
And join in the band of the angels? 


Refrain: 


Yes bless the Lord I’m ready, 

Yes bless the Lord I’m ready, 

To wear that crown with the glittering stars 
And join the band of the angels. 


Other stanzas were used by going on to Brothers, 
Sisters, and Christians. 
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No Time To Tarry HERE 


“I’m on my Journeys Home” and the one above are the two titles given 
this song by Grandpa. This song as well as the others used as its different 
stanzas, Fathers, Mothers, Sisters, Brothers, Christians, and Neighbors, de- 
pending upon how long the people felt like singing it, or needed it for the 
“Altar Call,” “Handshake,” or some other special part of the service. This 
characteristic of using the whole family in a single song would apparently 
indicate the great desire of these earlier worshippers to see that the family 
circle would not be broken in Heaven. These worshipprs were no doubt ex- 
pressing the basic Christian belief found in many verses of the Bible admon- 
ishing Christians to bring “sinners to repentence” and thereby add numbers 
to the Church. 

No Time to Tarry Here 
Hoderataly fast 
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well, Fa- there O fare ye well, for I'm on my journ-eys home. 














Chorus: No time to tar-ry here, no time to wait for you; no 

















; a a 3 
time to tar -ry here, for I'm on my journ - eys home. 
1. Fathers O fare ye well, 

Fathers O fare ye well, 

Fathers O fare ye well, 

For I’m on my journeys home. 


Chorus: 
No time to tarry here, 
No time to wait for you; 
No time to tarry here, 
For I’m on my journeys home. 


2. Mothers O fare ye well, 
(same as stanza 1 except substitute 
“Mothers” for “Fathers”) 


3. Use Brothers, Sisters, Christians, etc., for other stanzas. 


North Kansas City, Missouri High School 
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Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. By HERBERT WEISINGER. 
London: Routledge, Kegan Paul; E. Lansing: Michigan State College 
Press, 1953. vi, 300 pp. 21s; $5.00. 


The paradox of this attractive book is that its contents belie its title, for 
it does little to connect tragedy with the felix culpa and much to show the 
ubiquity of Frazer’s myths and Jung’s archetypes, whether we heed them or 
not. The chapters which discuss Judaism and Christianity in the light of an- 
cient Near East ritual are so striking a part of recent revolt against a prosaic 
literary history, so skilful a revelation of the moving “small moment” and 
the fixed “still center” of humanity, that one regrets to see them marred by 
a thesis which seems quite unnecessary. For felix culpa and tragedy and the 
Dying God are three things or more, not one thing, and to equate them is to 
raise more questions than even Gertrude Stein would expect the professors to 
answer. 

Though Lovejoy has shown that the Fortunate Fall had its Protestant 
epigones, Milton especially, he also saw that disinterred from its matrix in 
the Catholic chant for Easter Even, “Exsultet jam Angelica turborum coe- 
lorum,” it could lead only to theological confusion and moral turmoil. So 
startling a statement as “O certe necessarium Adae peccatum, quod Christi 
morte deletum est! O felix culpa, quae talem, ac tantum meruit habere Re- 
demptorem!” can only be understood in the context of the “vere beata nox” 
of Holy Saturday, lying poised between Good Friday and Easter. It is ecstasy 
and not theology, and it would probably have never have survived in the 
liturgy at all if it had not bevn subjected to the balances of the Roman con- 
fessional. Tragedy is less rare a phenomenon, but a good case could be made 
for the fact that it exists in two different genres, the short-lived triumphs of 
fifth-century Athens which were dwindling by the time of their third great 
creator, Euripides, and those similarly short-lived ones of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare and the Jacobeans. The groundlings of the time are said to have 
responded to the appeal of both Greek and Elizabethan tragedy, but the 
groundlings of other times are notably unimpressed, and the collective un- 
conscious of those intellectuals who do respond to such plays is notably indi- 
vidualistic and under conscious control. The Dying Géd, on the other hand, 
is both ubiquitous and popular: 


We die and rise the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love. 


[190] 
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What then does Professor Weisinger do to equate these three distinct phe- 
nomena? 

At the outset he claims that he will be less concerned with the relationship 
of the Fortunate Fall to “the nature of religious contradiction” than with its 
“historical affinities.” Yet his historical demonstration adds little to Lovejoy, 
though we must be grateful for his discovery of the anticipation of Adam’s 
dramatic discovery of felix culpa in Milton by the sixteenth-century Norwich 
Grocers’ Play (p. 217), and for his demonstration that St. Paul’s “as in Adam 
all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” might well be the text upon 
which the obscure author of the Exultet meditated when he produced his se- 
ductive paradox (p. 203). “I have suggested,” says Weisinger, “that between 
experience and literature lies myth; in the same way, between myth and 
tragedy lies the paradox of the fortunate fall, a necessary intermediate step 
which translates the emotional overtones of myth into the conscious creation 
of tragedy.” Yet myth, as we have seen, is everywhere, the fortunate fall 
is Christian, and tragedy originates long before the Christian mythos, and de- 
parts considerably from that mythos in the great Elizabethans and Jacobeans. 

The author’s theory of tragedy provides a much more successful chap- 
ter, since it rests on philosophical perception and critical skill, rather than on 
attempted “historical affinities.” The inadequate theories of Shelley, Schopen- 
hauer, Hegel, Bradley, Coleridge, Brooks and Ransom pass in review, and 
Plato and Aristotle are summoned to confute the even greater inadequacies of 
the Motion Picture Code and the liberal defense of free competition in art. 
His own construction is this: 


Tragedy .. . cannot exist where there is no faith; conversely, it cannot 
exist where there is no doubt; it can only exist in an atmosphere of skep- 
tical faith. . . . Oedipus must be free to choose between the demands of 


his own reason and those of the gods; Hamlet must be free to choose be- 
tween taking justice into his own hands, thereby partaking of the very 
evil which he wishes he wishes to expunge, and God’s own way of estab- 
lishing justice; Adam must be free to choose between his own wiil and 
that of God. 


Freedom remains, fictional or not, as Spinoza and Vaihinger saw it must do. 
Valuable as this construction is, it leaves grave questions unanswered. How 
did felix culpa move backwards to Aeschylus? If it moved by an archetypical 
bridge, a reversible racial unconscious, why is tragedy absent in so many cul- 
tures, even in those which have faith and know their Sophocles and Shake- 
speare? Why, if archetypical, is tragedy so clearly caviar to the general? 
Surely the Motion Picture Code is not the sole cause, however much it may 
offend against decensy and good sense. 

The real joy of the book consists in its modest demonstration of the use 
of the “scenario” of the Cambridge ritualists in Old and New Testaments: 
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the sacred combat, the humiliation and death of the divine king, his rebirth 
and the unleashing of the forces of creation. by the reenacting of the sacred 
marriage, the procession and dance which share the agony with the people, 
the “fixing of the destinies” which brings security in the midst of the frustra- 
tions of the people without falling into a flabby poetic justice. Sumeria, 
Egypt, Babylonia and Ras Shamra provide the texts, which are well excerpted 
for the author’s purpose. Greece is more slenderly treated, since Jane Harri- 
son and Gilbert Murray have already done the work. The Old Testament is 
crowded with traces of the ritual: Jehovah’s combat with the primeval Chaos, 
the suffering of Israel in Deutero-Isaiah, the perpetual sense of God, now 
deathless, exercising his hand in Creation, the sacred marriage in the Song of 
Songs, the processions of Saul and the dances of David, and the fixing of the 
destinies in the divine paradox of Justice and Mercy — all of these convert the 
ritual literalness to metaphor and symbol. The process goes even farther in 
the New Testament, with the militant Christianity of Paul, the suffering of 
the Son of God and Man, the rebirth of “I am the resurrection and the life,” 
the judgment of Doomsday and the submerging of the /acrimae rerum in sal- 
vation. Only the grosser elements like dance and sacred marriage are purged 
out and relegated to the folk-play; the rest is converted to living symbol 
and faith: 
Without the small moment of doubt, scepticism cannot be converted into 
faith, but that small moment cannot last a second too long, lest men lose 
faith altogether. The heretics enlarged the small moment beyond the 
breaking point; the Church, in seeking to redress the balance, tipped the 


scales too far in the direction of faith at the expense of scepticism, thus 
destroying that tension between the two on which tragedy is poised. 


Weisinger skilfully avoids the unitary dangers of this vegetation theory 
of myth. Frazer, he thinks, created no “urmyth,” despite Hooke’s espousal 
of such a unitary conception and Frankfort’s attack on it. He expresses 
doubts concerning the “monomyth” of the Hero which is the Revealed Reli- 
gion of Joseph Campbell and Lord Raglan, and he does not reduce his “arche- 
types” to the dull grey mass of Freud or (to a lesser degree) of Jung, for, 
as he says, “the pattern persists, but the forms it takes are almost endless 
in their variety.” He does not fall into the genetic fallacy of confusing Juda- 
ism and Christianity with one element in their origins, since, as he sees, the 
instrusion of free will causes the Dying God theme to be transcended: 


As it stands in Frazer, the evolutionary point of view is a little too me- 
chanistic, and in Professor Gaster, a little too schematic to allow much, 
if any, free play for the fructifying power of the human mind. . . . God, 
mechanism, and progress are the scapegoats of history; they serve to take 
the blame where history goes wrong and to receive the praise when it ap- 
pears to go right... . For, if man no longer has these props on which 
to fall back, he is left to himself, and history is seen as the record of his 
own deeds for which he has to admit his own responsibility. 
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Above all he shows his lack of unitary obsession by a persistent politeness 
and tact. 

We should fail in such politeness if we were not to give the book its due 
meed of praise. At times, one feels, Weisinger urges a twentieth-century the- 
osophy, an eclectic religion to take place of the lost religions by merging 
their symbolic vigor with the candid vision of science. Yet to have compared 
the tensions of mrythic death and resurrection, of tragic defeat and victory, 
and of the Fortunate Fall and Redemption is a beneficial thing for scholar- 
ship, whatever the historic facts may be. This, then, is a good book, if it is 
read by a person with a hard head and a good heart: and science today makes 
many hard heads and does not seem, despite forces sometimes out of the con- 
trol of the individual, to destroy all the good hearts. But if the soft heads 
and the hard hearts get hold of the book we cannot promise for the results. 


FrRANcIS LEE UTLEY 
The Ohio State University 


Short Dictionary of Mythology. By PrrctvaL G. Woopcocx. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 156 pp. $3.75. 


This Short Dictionary of Mythology is mis-titled. It should read “Short 
Dictionary of Various and Sundry Items, Classical and Non-Classical, and 
Mythologies at Random.” Although its primary purpose is a “careful selec- 
tion” of the whole field to present “every name of importance encountered in 
the ordinary course of reading” many entries are of such a nature that one 
wonders what Mr. P. G. Woodcock or the publishers call an “ordinary course 
of reading.” The materials included are very divergent when one considers 
such items as “Hildur, the Scandinavian Mars” alongside of “Hieronymus, 
a Christian writer, etc.,” not to mention many others of equal divergence. 

Where did Mr. Woodcock run into Hildur in the course of ordinary read- 
ing? As a matter of fact, where did he ever run into it? Why has he left out 
Baldur, Fenris, Hodur and many others that are very well known? Is this 
work the Philosophical Library’s way of competing with Everyman’s Reference 
Library’s Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythology for the ‘popular’ market? 
There is very little in the Short Dictionary that would make one discard any 
of the existing works of this nature in favor of the Short Dictionary. 

This reviewer fails to see where “schools will find it invaluable” as is 
stated on the front, inside flap of the jacket. In the first place, even for a 
dictionary, too many entries are far too meager with their information. The 
cross-references are over abundant and, for the most part, not too significant. 
Since the Dictionary is supposed to be a source of information concerning 
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classical allusions and a conglomerate collection of mythological items that the 
general reader would one day encounter, one would expect to find some good 
reference to works of literature in which such items occur. This is done — but 
extremely rarely, Abydos, Adonis and Fays. Here Mr. Woodcock could have 
rendered the student, for whom the work is really meant, a considerable sery- 
ice. Nothing of this nature has, as yet, been done. Perhaps this lies outside 
the scope of a dictionary. Mr. Woodcock, on one occasion at least, does not 
discount it completely with such an entry as, “Fays, ‘The yellow-skirted fays fly 
after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze.’ —NMilton,” page 58. 
Unfortunately there is not a word of explanation as to the meaning or source 
of the word fay. Everyone should know it is a fairy of some sort. But where 
is it at home? This type of dictionary should help out in such cases. There 
are already too many “invaluable” second-rate books on the market. Why 
keep adding to the list? 

The Short Dictionary, nevertheless, is well bound and neatly printed. It, 
however, will not be of any great assistance to the folklorist. 


Stuart A. GALLACHER 
Michigan State College 


Folk Tales from Korea. Collected and translated by Zonc IN-Sos. New 
York: Grove Press, 1953. xxviii, 257 pp. $4.50. 


Modern Greek Folktales. Chosen and translated by R. M. DAwxins. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953. xxxviii, 491 pp. $10. 


African Folktales and Sculpture. Compiled and edited by PAut Raprn and 
JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY. Bollingen Series, No. XXXII. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1953. xxi, 355 pp. $8.50. 


The man who issues a volume of folktales, hoping to satisfy the demands 
of the folklore scholar on the one hand and of the general reader on the other, 
is attempting an almost impossible task. The scholar wishes that the tales 
shall all be authentic, that they shall be reported exactly as heard, and that 
if there are any generalizations about the tales they be based upon some 
studies, comparative and stylistic, and not upon wild speculations. On the 
other hand the general public is interested in reading well-told tales, and it is 
clear that, frequently, the narrative art of an experienced writer is superior 
to the more naive art of the oral story-teller. 

The three works under consideration in this review do, however, satisfy 
both of these demands in a rather extraordinary fashion. They are not the 
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same kinds of work at all, one of them being a primary collection of material 
from Korea with a minimum of discussion, the other a scholarly general col- 
lection of Greek folktales, which brings together the best-told versions of a 
large corpus of folktales, with penetrating scholarly notes about them, and 
the third a collection of African tales by a man who knows the art of the 
primitive story-teller perhaps as well as anyone in the world. 

Before I was asked to review the Folktales from Korea, it happened that 
for various reasons I had been through the book twice. One of these reasons 
was for the enrichment of my forthcoming revision of Motif-Jndex of Folk- 
Literature. I found this collection of Korean tales so superior to anything that 
had been done from that area that I spent about a month excerpting all of 
the motifs. The editor has made some commentary about the relationship 
of the tales and this commentary shows that he has a fair grasp of the relation 
of these Korean tales to those of China, Japan, and other parts of Asia. The 
tales themselves come from many sources. The list is given and some of them 
appear to be old literary collections, but nevertheless based upon oral versions. 
Some, on the other hand, are taken down by word of mouth and have been 
recorded rather recently. Because I had been working through a new and 
primary collection of Chinese tales and also through a similar collection of 
Japanese, the resemblances between the tales of these three countries was very 
striking. One of the important contributions of the author of this book is that 
he makes available to the scholar material which has thus far been very dif- 
ficult of access. With other things coming from the Far East, the folktale 
scholar, very soon, can speak with a great deal more certainty than he used 
to about the presence or absence of certain materials in the Far East. 

The general reader will find this collection of Korean tales engaging 
enough, and the reception of the book in England —- and now in America — 
shows that both scholar and general reader find this new collection of first- 
rate importance. 

No one could have been found to bring together a general collection of 
Greek folktales in English better qualified than Professor Dawkins. He has 
spent a great part of his life working in this immediate field. Very recently 
he issued the extraordinarily beautiful volume called Forty-Five Tales from 
the Dodekanese, with Greek text and English translation in parallel columns. 
He has attempted in this book to give an example of each of the tale-types 
known in Greece, insofar as present collections permit him to judge. Many of 
the versions are from his own collection, but when they are not they are in 
most cases from collections not previously translated into English. The com- 
parative notes at the beginning of these tales are excellent; they constitute an 
essay on the tale as it is known in Greece and in neighboring countries. As 
one reads a succession of these notes, it becomes clearer and clearer that the 
Greek folktale is related to the neighboring countries of the Mediterranean, 
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particularly to Turkey and Italy. Some very close parallels to the Greek 
forms of the tales appear in the great Italian literary collection of Basile, 
from the seventeenth century. A new revision of the Types of the Folklore 
will certainly have to reconsider the position of a number of the types from 
the Mediterranean area. One of the greatest helps in this task will be Pro- 
fessor Dawkins’ notes to these various tales. As a collection of the folktales of 
a particular country, this volume can serve as a model for future work. 

The very beautiful volume issued as a part of the Bollingen Series, under 
the title African Folktales and Sculpture, contains two quite separate works. 
For the second part of the work, that on the African Negro sculpture, the 
present reviewer has no special competency. He can but admire the skill with 
which examples of the best African sculpture have been brought together from 
all parts of the world. They are scattered in various museums and obviously 
difficult of access. Here we have them brought together and get a very clear 
notion of the accomplishments of the Africans, which have been so much 
admired by modern artists. The first half of the book, however, Folktales 
Selected and Edited by Paul Radin, is one of the most important publications 
on the folktale which have appeared for many a day. The actual selection of 
the eighty-three tales here assembled is an act of great discrimination and 
very careful analysis. The tales are scattered through literally hundreds of 
publications, and the student who wants to make himself acquainted at first- 
hand with African folktales must spend an inordinate amount of time merely 
assembling his material. Here will be found all the chief categories of African 
tales and they may be read with the assurance that the editor has been very 
faithful to his task. 

The most important part of this book, however, is Professor Radin’s 
introduction. It should be made compulsory reading for every student of the 
folktale. One is tempted to quote large sections of this introduction with 
approval. Of course that is impossible here, but it may be well to remember 
that Professor Radin is the author of Primitive Man as a Philosopher and is 
always impressed by the fact that important pieces of art are done by people 
who are somewhat outstanding in the group. Here he insists that the ability 
to make up myths and folktales is not something confined to very specially 
chosen groups of people, but that it is found in many parts of the world. 
“On the basis of data obtained in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries con- 
cerning the unwritten literatures of aboriginal peoples, it‘is now quite clear that 
at certain periods in their history, the mythopoeic imagination had been as 
vitally stirred and had expressed itself among them as richly and voluminously 
as was ever the case in Greece, India, and Christian medieval Europe. It 
would be erroneous, however, to suppose that the mythopoeic imagination has 
been at work among aboriginal peoples from the beginning of their history 
and that it was still in evidence when they were discovered by the Europeans. 
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This would be a dangerous illusion. No aboriginal tribe exists that does not 
assign its mythmaking to an earlier and very distant epoch in its history. . . . 
To sum up briefly. The subject-matter of myths and folktales is not deter- 
mined by the psyche of a people, as has so frequently been contended direct- 
ly or indirectly by so many social theorists. There is no such psyche. Nor 
are matters at all helped by having recourse to pseudo-substitutes for a tribal 
or national people, like culture-patterns or configurations. The subject-matter 
of myths and folktales is determined by historical circumstances, by the selec- 
tivity that a more or less fixed and concrete literary tradition and fixed literary 
conventions impose upon it, and by the transformations and reinterpretations 
to which it is subjected by specially gifted individuals. These individuals do 
not live in a vacuum, nor are they interested in art for art’s sake. . .” 

Professor Radin discusses at some length the position of the tale-teller in 
African society and also the whole question of whether tales were told for 
magical or utilitarian purposes, or whether they were frequently told merely 
for amusement. He shows quite sensibly that neither extreme position can be 
maintained, but that, sometimes, a tale or myth may have magical content 
and sometimes it may not. 

Where so much nonsense has been written, as in the general field of 
mythology, it is a very refreshing thing to find common sense in an essay of 
this quality. The last word has not been said on African tales even in this 
book, but the student of these tales will, from this time on, proceed with a 
sense of orientation that the earlier students did not have. Certainly no library 
interested in either general anthropology or folklore can afford not to have 
this very excellent volume of sculpture and folktales from Africa. 


StitH THOMPSON 
Indiana University 


American Folksongs of Protest. By JoHN GREENWAY. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. x, 348 pp. $6.75. 


This book is in the main a sampling of twentieth-century songs of economic 
and social protest, taken largety from the author’s collection of some two thou- 
sand pieces. To give the study- perspective, Dr. Greenway has examined the 
record of earlier white and Negro protest in two opening chapters, which serve 
to show that wherever human rights and property rights have been in open 
conflict, the issues could often be most effectively simplified and made dramatic 
through verse. Thus some of the Federalist- arguments and fragments of Henry 
George’s philosophy find their way into broadsides, no less than the more obvi- 
ous rallying cries of New York’s Anti-Rent War or Coxey’s Army. The plight 
of the Negro slave is not so fully documented, and Greenway shows how en- 
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forced illiteracy plus a need for secrecy combine to make the survival of much 
Negro discontent improbable. This pair of chapters is a convenient summary 
of the growing pains of an America which took a century and a half to consoli- 
date the gains theoretically implicit in the Revolution and the idealistic docu- 
ments it produced. These pages are enlivened by a small collection of songs 
illustrating some of the typical crises of this period in our national history. 

The body of the volume devotes a chapter each to relatively contemporary 
songs of textile workers, miners, migratory workers and farmers (the two latter 
groups being strangely distinct, for the migrant is a kind of rural piece-worker, 
sensitive toward wage rates and working conditions, whereas the farmer is af- 
flicted by plagues of nature and high-interest loans and thus has the psychology 
of the entrepreneur). One further chapter, “A Labor Miscellany,” treats brief- 
ly the songs of automobile and steel workers — groups only recently unionized 
— and the somewhat older traditions of lumberjack and seafarer. It is not sur- 
prising to find that the miners have produced the largest body of song, for their 
working conditions have always been unpleasant and dangerous, and strikes 
have been the regular outgrowth of disputes with stubborn and seldom enlight- 
ened management. Greenway further explains the large number of protest songs 
among miners and textile workers as an outgrowth of “the rich tradition of folk 
singing in the Southern mountains, the long cultural isolation of the people, 
[and] the uncompanionate nature of the work.” He focuses on a few strikes to 
show how the issues were dramatized and the immediate tactics of the particu- 
lar dispute were reflected in song — song which sought to arouse by picturing 
the worker as the victim of violence and bloodshed, or (less effectively) imag- 
ing the union as the source of all blessings. Viewed from today’s perspective 
the intransigence of mine and mill owners is hard to condone, and one’s sym- 
pathies for a humanitarian approach to social justice put one on the worker’s 
side. Now that unionism has been accepted and many of these groups are 
among the most highly paid in the nation, the relation of worker to the social 
system is vastly changed from the day when the cry was for bread, not fringe 
benefits. It would be too much to expect protest to die, but it must surely take 
a different form. 

Greenway’s book, then, may be said to reach its climax in the years of the 
1930’s, labor’s most recent great crisis. But in another sense he has illustrated 
the perennial social struggle in which the worker has been the typical radical 
arrayed against the powerful forces of conservatism. As these songs show, the 
worker has always been skeptical of the vaunted perfection of our form of gov- 
ernment because of inequities within the system, aggravated during the period of 
laissez-faire finance capitalism. As long as he had so little to lose, the working 
man was a fair prey to the Marxist ideal, for if only to secure revenge the notion 
of a proletarian dictatorship could be attractive. Actually, of course, the work- 
er has allied himself not with theoretical Marxism, but with union organizers 
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whose promises were immediate and tangible, whatever their ultimate aims. The 
evidence of these songs would point to the fact that the concept of an inter- 
national workers movement was remote from the thinking of the average Amer- 
ican laborer. The I. W. W. was never broadly supported in this country, and 
one can believe that the militant singer, composer and organizer Aunt Mollie 
Jackson, though she had been called a “red” all her life, didn’t know what 
Communism was until after she had moved out of the mine country. Green- 
way’s book does, however, point up the problem of the radical and his rightful 
place in our society. In these days when unpopular opinions are likely to be 
held at great cost, it is sobering to realize how many of Greenway’s examples 
might be condemned because their sentiments parallel ideas to which Commu- 
nism has given lip service at one time or another. Yet from almost any en- 
lightened point of view, these songs express simply a yearning for fair dealing, 
a disappointment at men who have made unfair use of power, an anger at 
human misery and tragedy when they are traceable to another’s cupidity. If 
such feelings cannot be sincerely held, our society is so much the worse off. 

Although Greenway is chiefly interested in songs as documents (i.e., as 
quasi-historical evidence for widely held opinions and feelings), his title indi- 
cates that he classifies them as folksong, and his introduction essays a redefi- 
nition necessary for his purpose. Without reproducing his arguments in detail, 
one can observe that most of his songs are topical, that few of them have circu- 
lated orally for any length of time, and that they are not thought of as time- 
less inheritances of a people. In general they belong to the broadside tradition, 
and they would lose none of their value for us by being so termed. Greenway’s 
quarrel with academic folklorists is valuable in that he has exposed the weak- 
ness of many old definitions of folksong. But his underlying assumption is that 
a definition is lame if it does not take account of some specimens which he 
wishes to call folksong; this is the avenue to a new definition, to be sure, 
but one must regret the circular reasoning in such a process. And when he 
accepts Aunt Molly Jackson’s definition —“the folks composes there own songs 
about there own lifes an there home folks that live around them”— he is in the 
awkward position of saying that all is fish that swims into his net. For this 
statement, moving and warm in its simplicity, is so inclusive that it must em- 
brace almost all lyric utterance save the art song. Greenway’s intention is not 
so broad, but he is trapped by the contemporary tendency to ignore the tradi- 
tional element usually thought common to folk products; had he eliminated 
the word “folk” almost everything he says would be sensible and sound. 

This book profits so much from its author’s thorough knowledge of his field 
that we are occasionally led to expect more than he provides. His documen- 
tation, for example, is often so sketchy that we can only guess the source, the 
tune, the date of a song; nor does he always distinguish the unique specimen 
from one easity found. He includes the music of thirty songs, and the tuné 
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for many another is well known; but a great number of pieces intended to be 
sung are printed without tune or tune name — or explanation of the principle 
being followed. One important but unwritten chapter is the post-World War 
II role played in union politics by the New York organization known as 
People’s Songs, a “front” group now on the Attorney General’s blacklist. 
Greenway prints a score or more of their self-conscious made-to-order produc- 
tions, which he rightly characterizes as “on the periphery of folksong,” but he 
undoubtedly could have gone much further to illuminate the sad story of the 
group that began as labor’s friend and ended as a Moscow ventriloquist’s 
dummy. 

One must observe finally, though with no disparagement of Greenway’s 
efforts, that most of these songs are disappointingly poor. They seldom tell 
their story clearly and vividly, nor does the music often add strong emotional 
overtones. Perhaps the quality of the product is related to the ephemeral na- 
ture of protest song, though any such generalization is dangerous. The best 
pieces are by such near-professionals as Ella May Wiggins, Aunt Molly Jack- 
son, Woody Guthrie and Joe Glazer, all of whom Greenway discusses in detail, 
Guthrie is probably the most talented of these, though in spirit he is a kind 
of latter-day Wobbly, strangely misplaced in time. His songs have an artless- 
ness which is often but a step from genius, and some.of his work shows signs 
of enduring. Most of the specimens in this book have no life apart from the 
printed page. But in gathering them and presenting them with his lucid com- 
mentary, Greenway has added a significant chapter in the history of man- 
kind’s struggle, demonstrating the important place of song in the quest for 
social justice. 

CLAUDE M. SIMPSON, Jr. 
The Ohio State University 


American Nonsinging Games. By Paut G. BREWSTER. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1953. xxii, 218 pp. $3.75. 


This annotated collection is composed of nonsinging games found largely 
in Missouri, Indiana, and Illinois; additional materials, acquired by corres- 
pondence, represent a sparse sampling from the central, southern, and mid- 
western areas of the United States. The notes constitute a good survey of the 
bibliography of some of their parallels and variants throughout the world. 

It is the author’s hope that this treatment of our rich heritage of children’s 
games may ultimately provide us with an understanding of the “common 
ground” of human experience as a basis for greater world amity in defiance of 
invidious propaganda, dictators, and wars. 

Because it brings together so much material not assembled recently in such 
convenient form, this is an extremely useful volume destined to take its place 
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among the indispensable books for teachers, recreation leaders, and even schol- 
ars. It is, in fact, a vigorous protest against the growth of “regimented” or 
planned play which tends today to stunt or even oppose the free development 
of our traditional games which are best fostered by childish imagination using 
the things provided by the conditions where the children live. That is to say 
—if there are woods, streets, old cans, automobile parts, animals, they will be 
the setting and the materials for games; the presence of adults is neither 
needed nor welcomed. Under urban conditions play directors, expensive equip- 
ment and grounds, pools and gymnasiums, especially in urban surroundings, 
seem essential. An additional factor militating against uninhibited play is the 
vast number of fabricated toys and games such as electrical basket ball boards, 
electrical trains, etc. Possessed of definite values, they may well tend to intro- 
duce an entirely new era of play patterns; from this viewpoint, Mr. Brewster’s 
book may come to have an unexpected antiquarian interest, for it is, in one 
sense, the record of games which American children Aave played in the past. 
Whether they will continue to do so depends on many factors, including the 
possibility of reduced family incomes returning play to the children rather 
than leaving it in the hands of commercial fabricators and entertainment 
agencies like television and the movies. 

The games have been classified under fourteen headings (as compared with 
the twenty-five used in the same author’s study of the games in the Brown 
Collection of North Carolina). The Index lists are a material help in locating 
individual games. The excellent Bibliography and Cross-Index of notes will 
enable any user to locate text, comparative study, and notes with ease. One 
wonders, however, why notice of the large North Carolina Collection is some- 
times omitted in the list of variants; also which of two differing references may 
be the correct one: in “Pulling Swag” (p. 195) the North Carolina text (p. 
143) is not mentioned; the footnote to the same reference (Maclagan) is given 
once as p. 234 and elsewhere as p. 218. The same type of omission applies to 
“Where you are” (p. 176). Among the numerous variants of ‘“(Wm.-a-Trimble- 
toe” listed as from North Carolina (p. 177) and as a Miscellaneous Game, no 
comparison is made with the Brown texts which had been there classified as 
both Teasing and Counting Out Games. Perhaps the point is a minor one, but 


- is it not about time that some rather canonical classification might be arrived 


at in these matters? The value of the Child ballad numbers is a case in point. 

Failure to discuss the provenience of these games throughout the entire 
United States is a definite limitation of the book’s usefulness, for the title is 
otherwise misleading. For example, “Wring the Dishrag” (p. 164) is widely 
known and played all through the midwest and probably elsewhere, but it is 
listed only as collected in Indiana and known in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
In such cases, and others, the notes seem deficient and even misleading. There is 
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still room for a definitive book on the subject of nonsinging games; even more 
obviously there is great need for a parallel volume on the singing games. 


THELMA G. JAMES 
Wayne University 


Typen tiirkischer Volksmaérchen. By WoL¥RAM EBERHARD and PERTEV NAIL 
Boratav. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1953. xi, 506 pp. Dmk. 48, 


This excellent list of more than 2500 Turkish tales fills a long-recognized 
gap in our knowledge of popular tales. Although many of the tales are cited 
from manuscripts, the full analyses make it possible to discuss the tales rather 
satisfactorily and are more generous with details than perhaps any similar tabu- 
lation of a national stock of traditional story. The authors found it impossible 
to employ the system of classification devised by Antti Aarne and have invent- 
ed one of their own. They have, however, supplied a concordance with the 
Aarne types as far as it could be made. Although Turkish tales have not 
been collected in great numbers from all parts of Anatolia, the authors have 
taken soundings and are convinced that there are no significant regional 
differences in tradition. We have, therefore, in this volume a good account of 
the Turkish folktale. The authors point out that the number of animal tales 
is small and that the collectors made no great effort to bring in jests and 
novelle. 

A student interested in the comparative study of folktales will find it a 
joy to read this book and he will glean much useful information from it. The 
authors have provided a splendid index of themes, a concordance with the 
Aarne types (pp. 421-422), and references to pertinent materials and discus- 
sions that go beyond purely Turkish materials. Inasmuch as Littmann’s trans- 
lation of the Arabian Nights is cited, I could wish that Chauvin’s Bibliographie 
had been used as well. Eberhard, who is familiar with Chinese popular tales, 
makes some very curious and interesting comparisons. It is instructive to see 
how the findings of scholars employing the Finnish method have been either 
supported or have been called in question by these new materials.1 The dis- 


1I mention only typical examples. See, for example, pp. 34 (Type 11), 61 (Type 54), 
63 (Type 56), 65 (Type 58), 190 (Type 168), and 284 (Type 235). In these instances 
the Turkish tales support the previous findings. See further pp. 200 (Type 175), 222 (Type 
190), and 257 (Type 214). In these instances the Turkish tales: suggest the necessity of re- 
examining what has been written about the history of the respective tales. 
cussion of principles to be used in the study of tales (pp. 23-26) is very im- 
portant, especially for its emphasis on the necessity of examining the texts in 
the light of their cultural background. The authors may well be proud of this 
book, for every student of the folktale will have to have it on his desk. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley 
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Bulgarian-Macedonian Folk Music. By Borts A. KREMENLIEV. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1952. xii, 165 pp. $5.00. 


B. Kremenliev’s book is a new American addition to recent musicological 
and metrical studies of Slavic folklore, i.e., of the Czech and Slovak (A. Sychra 
and J. Kresanek), Serbocroatian (B. Bartok and A. Lord), Russian (C. Brai- 
loiu, M. P. Shtokmar, P. Garbuzov) and Bulgarian (S. Djudjev) folksong, and 
to comparative research in this field (K. Moszynski, R. Jakobson). From the 
standpoint of Western musical culture, Bulgarian and Macedonian folksongs are 
the most intricate and exotic of those of the Slavic countries and Western mu- 
sical codes have proved insufficient when sometimes even the native musicolo- 
gists have applied them to the study of these songs. 

The pertinent and peculiar feature of this Balkan Slavic folk music is its 
rhythmic and metric pattern. Called “Bulgarian” (B. Bartok) or “Aksak” (C. 
Brailoui), and considered “supercomplicated” (K. Sachs), it has been used by 
modern composers (Bartok, Stravinsky, Milhaud, Schénberg, Britten and oth- 
ers), and Kremenliev gives us some examples of such adaptations. It consists 
of an irregular rhythm of two units of time duration, one long and one short, 
instead oi the usual one unit. These units create metrically complex and varied 
formations within the measures, which, regularly repeated, establish a nor- 
malized movement and thus a rhythmical framework for the majority of Bul- 
garian and Macedonian folk dances and songs. The longer unit assumes a dif- 
ferent place in the measure and is signalized by choregraphic means, melodic 
accent or the caesura in the verse line. The time signature is adjusted to the 
metrical subdivision of the measure. Thus, for instance, the 9/16 signature 
most commonly used in Bulgarian and Macedonian folk music would apply to 
a measure of four beats (2+2+2-+-3) with stress on the fourth (longer) unit, 
and the triple meter, 7/16, of the most popular folk dance, Ratchenitza, has 
three beats (2+-2+-3), with stress on the third unit. Kremenliev illustrates 
some of these metrical patterns with a diagram of the conductor’s beat. In C. 
Brailoiu’s excellent study, Le rhythme Aksak (Abbeville, 1952), with which 
Kremenliev is apparently unacquainted, the author proposes that this rhythm 
be called “Aksak” and not “Bulgarian,” Aksak being the Turkish term for the 
innumerable variants of this rhythmical scheme found in Turkish folk music. 
He states that so far as is known from recordings today, it exists in many 
other countries, for instance in India, Africa, even Switzerland and South 
America, and therefore is not specifically Bulgarian, although it is typical for 
both Bulgarian and Macedonia. The Turkish term itself, though, which means 
“limping,” certainly does not do justice to the refined grace and exquisite bal- 
ance of the folk dances of those Slavic countries. 

Among the tonal characteristics of this folksong, Kremenliev stresses the 
use of the pentatonic, Arabian and Persian scales, the medieval modes and 
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elements of the Eastern Orthodox liturgical music; he stresses further the in-’ 
tervals smaller than a semitone, the small range, especially in the ritual songs,” 
the rich ornamentation and the lack of modulation and polyphony. The author 
illustrates the architectonic structure of the songs by examples of monorhyth. 
mic, symmetric, asymmetric and incomplete musical periods found in his mate 
rial. His musical analysis is complemented by the description and photograph 
of the native wind, string and percussion instruments. 
In the chapter on the genres of the Bulgarian and Macedonian folksong, we 
miss some reference to the chanted heroic epos which was still performed on™ 
the outskirts of Sofia before World War II, although the author writes about’ 
the historical songs and the songs of the outlaw, which deal with the political’ 
resistance of the native people under the Turkish yoke. The ritual songs, i.e,’ 
the carols, wedding songs and especially the peperuda songs for the time of the 
drought, exhibit musical and poetic features which point to their pre-Christian 
and common Slavic origin. While it is always difficult to translate folksongs” 
into a foreign language, the translations of Kremenliev read and sound good, 
and manage to convey the local color of the Balkan village. ; 
This book presents good and instructive material about the musical char-_ 
acter of the Bulgarian and Macedonian folksong. It is limited in that the 
specific features which distinguish these two ethnographic areas are not pointed 
out, and in that the important question of their relation to the musical pattern 
of the surrounding Slavic and non-Slavic countries is not brought to the read~" 
er’s attention sufficiently. The book also almost disregards the intricate prob-” 
lems of the meters of these songs, such as the problem of the syllabism, brake, 
and the relation between the musical ictus and the word accent, although, sj 
S. Djudjev eloquently exhibited in his fundamental French work on Bulgarian” 
folk music, the relation between verbal and musical rhythm is a relevant con-_ 
stituent of Balkan Slavic song. F 
In the rich, sometimes even too abundant bibliography, some works impor-| 
tant for the metrical study of this material are omitted, for instance Nachov’s” 
still useful survey of Bulgarian folk poetry. Also, the author’s remarks on the” 
historical and ethnographical background of the material he discusses are ; 
fragmentary and not on the same level with the musicological part of the book. 7 
We wish that the author, himself of Bulgarian origin, would complement his” 
book with recordings of the Bulgarian and Macedonian singers and musicians” 
in the United States against whose performance he was dble to check the mate- 
rial of the collections. His book is certainly of great interest, not only for ; 
musicologists, but also for modern American composers, who seem to be more 
and more interested in the folk music of foreign, especially Slavic, countries.” 


SVATAVA PIRKOVA JAKOBSON 
Harvard University 








